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Concerning the Difficulties in the Way 
of Commencing the Pacific. 


BYREV. 8. H. WILLEY D. D. 


Hand ignota loquor. 


| am asked to recall the difficulties in 
the way of starting THe Paciric. Now 
that they have been so long since over- 
come, it is no unpleasant thing to do. — 

Tue Paciric was started to live, and 
not merely to make an experimen t of 
life. 
It was designed to try and shape pub- 
lic opinion, not to reflect it, and exactly 
in that consisted its greatest uncertainty. 

The paper must reprove peoples’ vices, 
rotest against many of their habits and 
challenge the corectness of their princi- 
les. 
‘ Would enough be found of its way of 
thinking to support it? That was the 
question. 

There were crowds of people in the mines, 
a hundred thousand at least, but they 
were strangers from every quarter, and 
continually moving. There were about 
twenty thousand in this city, aud only a 
few elsewhere in the country, and none 
anywhere counted themselves settled. 

Could a religious paper find a support 
in such a population ? 

There was no known constituency of 
church membership to depend upon. 
There were doubtless a few thousand 
professors of religion in the State, but 
they were unknown amony the mass of 
strangers. 

There were perhaps twenty Protestant 
ministers then in the State, but they 
were far apart and had not yet become 

uainted with each other. 

Only half a dozen of us were 80 
grouped and related that we could join in 
such an enterprise as that of starting THE 
PACcIEICc. 
_. And yet the cause of truth and right- 
eousness seemed to require an immediate 
resort to the power of the press. Neces- 
sity seemed to be laid upon us to seek to 
create a right public sentiment by means 
of the press. But, as we approached 
the question practically, the first difficulty 
met with was to find one of our number 
who would leave his ministerial field. and 
lead the forlorn hope. About this there 
was talk and correspondence for a year. 
At last the first editor consented to un- 
dertake the work. 

Next, the question of money con- 
fronted us. 

Mr. Whitton, who first printed THE 
Pactric, says the first number cost $426 
and the succeeding weekly issues, as I 
well remember, cost over $300 each. It 
was no easy task for so few to undertake 
to get together twelve or fifteen thous- 
and dollars a year through the circula- 
tion of such a paper, in such a popula- 
tion. 

But, up to this time, and all the while 

we were planning the enterprise, the 
country was prosperous and money was 
easy. 
When, however, we were nearly ready 
to begin, and had planned to meet all 
the difficulties we could foresee, the great 
May fire came down upon us, and laid 
the greater part of the city in ashes in a 
single night. | 

This was a set-back indeed. Printing 
offices, materials, paper, everything was 
swept All plans halted for 
awhile. Before long, however, as things 
began to rally, it was ascertained that 
Mr. Bonner, as Mr. Whitton says, had a 
small quantity of printing materials t» 
arrive. Arrangements were forthwith 
made with him to print the first number. 
While he was getting in readiness to do 
it, the June fire broke out and consumed 
the greater part of that portion of the 
city left standing by the May fire. This 
was stunning! For a moment the diff- 
culties in the way of our publishing THE 
Paciric seemed: insuperable. The city 
was a scene of blackened ruins—disorder 
reigned. tee 
in pursuit of incendiaries and criminals. 
Property was exceedingly depressed. It 
was atime of much public discourage- 
ment. But the dependence of the plans 
for the support of Tur Paciric was all 
the time more on the mines ‘than on the 
city. And in the mines, at this time, 
things were very prosperous. In many 
localities work was richly paying—money 
was flush. 

So, when the smoke of the last fire 
had cleared away, and we found our print- 
ing office with its materials was left, we 
decided to. go ahead. 

The first number of the paper was 
issued on August Ist, 1851. 


The enterprise was now fairly before 


the public. We stood committed for its 
t was very encouragingly received 


in nearly all quarters. But now came 
the difficulty of getting a circulation. 
The city and towns did hardly as well as 
was expected in making up subscription 
lists. The mines must be canvassed, and it 
must be ascertained what the people 
would do there. 

It wasa hard undertaking. There 
was only one mode of travel by which 
to do it, and that was on horseback. 

But the editor was equal -to the occa- 
sion. He mounted his horse and travel- 
ed from camp to camp, in the mines, 
month after month; and I may almost 
say, year after year, His work wae multi- 
form. He was very succeseful in getting 
subscribers. 


The vigilance committee was. 


He remitted the money to the office. 
He wrote correspondence freely. - He 
preached a great Jeal as he went, both 
on Sundays, and often on week even- 
ings. Alwave kept the paper well in- 
formed, and in fresh sympathy with the 
living issues. | 
It made known to’ each other the 
friends of its sentiments all over the 
State, and so did much toward organiz- 
ing and developing such a public senti- 
ment as it desired to form. 
The visits of the editor did a great 
deal toward accomplishing the same 
thing. Indeed, the amount of frontier 
missionary work done by the editors of 
THE Pactric since it was established has 
been very great. It has becn one of the 
most fruitful incidental advantages, re- 
sulting from the publication of the paper. 

Finally, it is easy to believe that few, 
if any religious papers have ever been 
commenced-in the face of so many diffi- 
culties as confronted THe Pactric in its 
beginning, and certainly, few indeed, can 
look back on their work at the end of 
thirty years, and see more of the issues 
they have contended for, recorded on the 
winning side. | 

Standing face to with such difficulties 
as | have described, and under such a 
sense of necessity as I have allud- 
ed to, THe Pacrric commited itself in its 
first editorial to ‘‘the good providence of 
God, and the good will of the churches, 
and peopie.’”’ 

Standing now at the end of this period 
of years, it can truly say that ‘‘the good 
providence of God” has never failed it, 
even in the darkest days; nor has it fail- 
ed to receive in very large measure even 
to this time, ‘‘the good will of the 
churches and people.” | 


Its Origin and Need. 


BY REV. J. H. WARREN, D.D. 


lis origin, when, by whom ?—Thirty 
years ago this very week of Aug- 
ust, THe Paciric first saw the light. 
Is it possible? So long ago as that? Let 
us see. August1, 1851, to August 3, 
1881. Yes, a round thirty years and a 
day or two to spare. California was 
young then and—and ‘‘fast.’’ Not more 
than five years before that, it was con- 
sidered good chiefly for ‘‘hides and tal- 
low.” Now it was gold—all gold, the 
pure gold and plenty of it. What more 
and better could be asked of any country 
under the sun? Therefore California 
was of all others, the country. In °49 
and. *60—another therefore—gold hunt- 
ers came by thousands and tens of thous- 


outfit to last just two years. The man 
who couldn’t get his bags and barrels of 
gold dust in two years ought to be poor, 
forever poor. There could be no thought 
or time for anything else but gold ;vertainly 
not for churches, Bibles, Sundays, last 
of all, a religious newspaper. Only that 
which could bring in gold was worth any 
attention. There was no coin to the 
gold hunter in Bibles, holy Sabbaths, 
churches, etc., but there were fortunes in 
the placers, rivers, mountains, saloons, 
teams, pack-trains, stores, commission 
business, steamboats, etc., etc., and the 
cut-across-lots to them was the best way. 
The population in August ’51 was about 
200,000 (?); the number of Protestant 
churches only thirty-one. Not one South 
of Santa Cruz, not one north of Nevada 
City, in all this great State. These 
churches represented a membership of less 
than 1,500, and were divided as follows: 
Congregational 4; New School Presby- 
terian 3; Old School Presbyterian 3; 
Methodist in all their branches 15; Bap- 
tist 4; Episcopalian :2. If all these lad 
belonged to one denomination, what a 
pitiful constituency—numerically consid- 
ered—for a religious newspaper to fall 
back upon. What an outlook for suc- 
cess, or rather, what'a sure. prospect for 
a short lived enterprise. Yet thit was 


away from God, that Tue Pactric had its 
origin. Perhaps if its friends had known 
what they had to know two or three years 
later, there might have been no Pactrtc 
to-day. Who were these friends, ‘or 
with whom did this pioneer religious 
paper—first of its kind in the field—have 
Eight ministers and seven churches. 
Let us count. re were Douglas, 
Willey, Brayton, Brier, Benton, Hunt, 
Hinds, and Warren, four Congregational 
Churches of San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Nevada’ City, and Santa Cruz; three 
New School Presbyterian Churches, of 
San Francisco, San Jose, and Marysville 
—with the good will, more or less, of the 
Old School Presbyterian and Baptist 
brethren. ‘The membership of the seven 
churches registered a good deal less than 
thre: ht n if the truth were known, 
not one in ten of them all expected to re- 
main in California over their two years’ 
‘‘leave of absence’’ from home. 
_. Was it faith or audacity that. inspired 
those men and their -churehes, under-the 
circumstances, to attempt the publication 
of a weekly religious: newspaper? Tie 
children of this world in their generation 
of shrewdness, and foresight would have at 
least asked, ‘‘Will it pay?’’ and _ cross- 
questioned about capital, cost, demand for 
the article, etc. These importaut questions 
were not lost sight of by the movers of 
Tue Pacrric. As to démand, there was 


none, but then, once started it might 


ands; they came, most of them, with an | 


the time in the rush for gold, inthe rush. 


create its own demand. Cost—it was ap-_ 
palling’ to think of it. It would be so 

expensive to print it that the subscription 
price would have to be $8.00 per annum, 

or $5.00 for six months. Capital, nil; 
and yet those men did not rest till they 
came to the conclusion that a religious 

paper must be published and supported; 

that there was a need of it. 

Five of the eight men were Home Mis- | 
sionaries. Rev. J. W. Douglas, who 
headed the paper as proprietor, held, 
with another of the five, the first com- 
mission issued by the A. H. M.S. for 
California. In many ways, directly and 
indireetly, we find ourselves indebted 
to that Society for things good and great. | 
Fully convinced of 

The need of such a paper, it was next in 
der with the courage and self-forgetfulness 
of a great faith,that the enterprise be lifted 
and brought into the life and place. It 
was done. The_burden rested mostly 
and mightily on the brethren at the cen- 
ters,— Douglas, Willey, Hunt, Benton. 
All are living to-day. THe Pactxtc gave 
its reasons for being, in few words. Print- | 
ers’ ink was money then. ! 

‘The organ of no sect or party, started 
with no purpose of gain, it is pledged to 
the great interest of religion and educa- 
tion.”’ That was all, but it was reason 
enough. The fact that it has existed till 
now—for thirty years—is stfongest proof 
that tliere was NEED of it. | 

There was need of it to advocate— 

1. The observance of the Sabbath. 

2. The open Bible in our common 
schools. | 

3. The full sweep of the temperance 
came. 

4. Tae striking down cf Law and Or- 
der coruption, tegalized injustice and 
crimes which threaten the overthrow of 
society: | 

5. The exposure and denunciation of 
the division of the State in behalf of 
slavery. 

6. Strict watch of the public school 
fund. 

7. Founding the college from which 
was born the great University. 

8. Building up of the Theological Sem- 
inary aud Golden Gate Academy. 

9. Loyalty to the Government of the 
United States through thick and thin. 

This it has done, in the stress of good 
and evil report, of financial embarrass- 
ment, and how often when friends were 
few. 

Its record is the story of its devotion, 
of how well it has met the many issues of 


| its times, for which its founders believed 


it was needed. So we say— 
Its origin—in Christian faith. 
Its need—the contending for that faith. 
And perhaps, so long as there shall be 
such a faith to contend for, there will be 
a need of ‘T'HE Pactric. 


— 


Early Reminiscences. 


BY RFV,. S. V. BLAKESLEE. 


Eprrors oF ‘‘THE Paciric”: You ask of 
me early reminiscences of the old Paciric, 
for its thirtieth anniversary of existence. 
This stirs up a whole tide of recollections 
of circumstances, events, thoughts, feel- 
ings, consultations and trial efforts of Cal- 
ifornia. pioneer days, which quires of 
paper could only in part attempt to nar- 
rate. The effort is that of depicting with 
a few ounces of earth the mountain’s 
bulk; with a few grains of sand, the 
ocean’s beach. A few reminiscences you 
ask, reminiscences of the noble, old, ster- 
ling Pactric, the first exclusively weekly 
paper yet alive on the coast; one of con- 
sistent, Christian principle from the start, 
outspoken on every subject of education, 
morality, religion, social good order and 
real political purity, while also of no 
small influence in promoting the great 
financial interests of the country. I mast 
of necessity speak of myself in connection 
with it. 

On arriving in the state from over the 
plains in August, ’49, I at once made 
inquiry as to needs and opportunities for 
good on the coast, and I remember some 
reference to the want of a Christian news- 
paper. During the winter, engaged in 
my chosen work of teaching a High 
School in San Jose, I heard more, 
occasionally, said upon the subject, while 
in the spring and summer a printed 
sheet or two, as prospecting trials, were 
issued in San Francisco, but nothing more 
was done. In the fall I went East to 
fulfill engagements common to all youths, 
and there the second year a Paciric was 
now and then sent me, and I knew action 
had been taken in the case. On return- 
ing I found the vaper in full operation, 
and the brethren told me of their earnest 
consultations together, till finally Rev. 
John W. Douglas had consented to un- 
dertake the publication of such a paper 
on his own reeponsibility, encouraged by 
promises of editorial by others. 
But it was all a very diffieult under- 
taking, and by no efforts put forth could it 
meet the necessary money expenses, and 
often friends came nobly to its relief with 
solid com. There was a necessity for 
such a Christian paper to live, and they 
were determined it should. At length, 
in the Spring of 55, Mr. Douglas was 
resolved to go East, and Rev. Isaac H. 
Brayton engaged to take his place on the 
paper. But soon it appeared certain 
that the paper must fail for means as 


| nation by the reader. 


| of for years. 


One evening Mr. Brayton called and 
heid with myself and wife a long consul- 
tation on.the importance of such a Chris- 
tian paper as THE Pactric, and on the pe- 
culiar difficulties and necessary work in car 
rying it on. Then he urged that I unite 
with him, and we, as equal editors, carry 
on the paper, I[ to travel as editor-at-large 
through the country and extend its circu- 
lation, while he remamed and did all 
work in the office. I need not mention 
how unpleasant such a course seemed to 
my most excellent companion, and what 
changes in my plans this involved. But 
duty seemed more and more clear. In 
three days the General ~ ssociation of 
Congregational churches and Presbyterian 
synod met in Sacramento, and there joint- 
ly voted unanimously that 1 unite with 
Mr. Brayton in the management of THE 
Paciric‘as had been proposed. The voice of 
the Church seemed as the voice of God, and 
so at. once I addressed myself to the new 
calling. In four days I left for the 
mountains, going on with the paper for 
near twenty-four years, bating some three 
I-rested, teaching an academy at Folsom. 
Such is a simple history, in short, of 
my connection with this noble, Christian, 
pioneer weekly. How, now, can [ select 
from the thousands of incidents of my 


ial brethren, churches, friends and 
ple in genera] in the mountains and in 


| the valleys, and the whole region from 


San Diego on the south to through Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington Territory 
to Victoria on the north, and through the 
state of Nevada on the east? I leave it 
all for what could be expected in imagi- 
The whole seems 
almost.as a dream for variety and short- 
ness of the time past; but as to THE Pa- 
CIFIC, 1 rejoice in its life, and glory in the 
influence it has exerted and the work for 
good it'has done. From the beginning it 
has watched the schemes of wicked con- 


| Spirators, thwarting their plans and ad- 


vancing the right. It was the first to 
denounce political tricksters, who, as 
slavocrats, had carried through our house 
of Assembly a measure to restore: the 
southern part of our state to a territory. 
_All was going as easy as the flow of the 
fide” titt THe Pactric sounded the alarm 
as a plan for introducing slav-ry on soil 
made free in our state constitution. The 
dark designers raised a howl that the paper 
was mingling religion and politics; but the 
note of alarm had been struck; its echo 
came back all over our coast, and no fur- 
ther effort of the kind was made. A 
Tom Paine anniversary was held, and its 
falsehoods and low ribaldry were reported 
in the then Chronicle. . Ta Pactric de- 
nounced it as it deserved, and in some 


|six weeks the paper died; the ed- 


itor, .as it was reported, saying THE Pa- 
cIFIc cost him the loss of three hundred 
subscibers in one week. From that time 
no other Tom Paine meeting was heard 
famous Vigilance 
Committee was organized in most pecu- 
liar circumstances, and THE Paciric was 
the first publication on the coast te de- 
clare it right and necessary in the case. 
In the great slave-holders’ rebellion its 
tone was always clear for liberty, right- 
eousness and the nation, atevery cost. In 
only days, co direct was its voice in the 
condemnation of evil, as personified in a 
corrupt judge, that a mass of excited 
miners gathered with ropes for the hang- 
ing of its first editor. But, on the ex- 
temporized trial, so masterly was the de- 
fence of the accused and so grand his 
appeal to their better judgments, that 
with united shouts of applause the whole 
multitude proclaimed him right, and 
seemed ready to carry him in triumph on 
their. shoulders. He only gave them his 
word to make no report of the affair in 
Tue Paciric, and went on in his work. I 
have heard this story three different 
times from others, and now, in the death 
of most of the parties, I hesitate not to 
speak of the fact. Its early advocacy of 
of temperence, the establish- 
ment of schools, the building of colleges 
and a University, and its active part in 
all great enterprises of moral and religious 
good are on record. They cannot be re- 
peated. The whole coast has felt its 
influence in every good entegprise from 
its' beginning. As long as the world 
shall. last may it continue improving in 
every feature of worth, increased in circu- 
lation and. sustained by an. enlarging 
band of able contributors and true 
friends. | 
Yours truly, in behalf of the noble, 
old, sterling Pacrric. 
S. V. 
Lompoc, Cal., July 25, 1881. 


Impressions of “The Pacific.” 


BY STEPHEN 8. SMITH. 


It was a tithe of beginnings; a time of 
first things when THe Pactric first: ap- 
peared. Not very long before this the 
American flag had been first hoisted by 
Commodore Sloat at Monterey. The 
treaty ceding California to the United 
States had been made a little over three 
years before; gold had been discovered 
about the same time. From the time of its 
recognition the State had not seen its first 
birthday. The city of San Francisco 
was a.yearling. The first Protestant 
clergyman, Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, had 
not hbeen:here long enough to want a 
change,:and the first meeting house in 


things then were, and here my direct 
connection with it began. “ho of! 


the city, if it had not been burned & few 


experience and intercourse with minister- | 


fornia, the first steamer that entered the 


weeks before, would have been as good 
as new. | | 

The first sc hoo’ house in the state, which 
stood on the west side of Portsmouth 
Square, had been burned by the same 

The necessity of taking care of some 
children, whose parents had died on the 
voyage from Panama, led to the begin- 
ning of the Protestant Orphan Asylum. 

The first wharf on Commercial street 
from the east side of Montgomery away 
out into the bay to where Davis street 
now is, was still further out than any other 
wharf. | | 

The Alta, successor to the first news- 
papers, the Siar and the Californian, was 
young and in its beginning. 

The first fire company, the Howard 
No. 1, was young and strong and in 
earnest rivalry with the Sansome and 
Monumental companies. Not long before, 
the first iron had been melted and a 
casting made for the steamer McKim, 
which made Donahue’s the first foundry 
in the State, though Hinkley’s was at 
work soon after. au 

The yonug or middle-aged men from 
whom many of the streets of this city were 
named, could be seen at their places of 
business—Geary, Hyde, Leavenworth, 
O’Farrell, Ellis, Eddy, Turk, Bryant, 
McAllister, Brannan, and How- 
ard. Also Larkin, Vallejo and Sutter, 
when they came to the city, and Larkin 
had hardly given up the right of Benicia 
to be the city of the bay. 

The first officers of the State could be 
seen on the streets as the capital journey- 
ed from San Jose to Vallejo and back 
again. One must be well versed in his- 
tory to know how many capitals the 
state had in those early years. : 

When the first Pactric came out, I. 
was located on the shore of the bay away 
over the sand hills in Happy Valley, 
where is now the intersection of First and 
Mission streets. | 

I was in the hurry and rush of busi- 
ness—was successful. It was the tingle 
and glow of a first full success—and had 
but little time to: think of anything but 
the push and drive of what I had then in 
hand. I looked at Tue Pactric and won- 
dered who could have the time and pa- 
tirnce just then to get up areligious news- 
paper of such size and interest, and the 
next thought was, Will it live? I strongly 
hoped it would, and then went to work at 
my own affairs. SEY, 

Some men and things are here now 
that we used to see thirty years ago. | 

Our first worthy Governor, Burnett, is 
here. | Tallant and Sather are left of the 
bankers. Dr. Willey, one of the first 
Home Missionaries,is in this city often from 
Benicia. Rev. Albert Williams who organ- 
ized the first Presbyterian Church, and 
Rev. O. C. Wheeler, who organized the 
first Baptist Church, are here. The Cali- 


harbor, is now running between Portlan 
and Sitka. 
So far as I remember, the Alia is the 
only newspaper dating back of August 
Ist, 1851. 
It is cheering now to know that of the 
first things that abide, the first religious 
newspaper, Zhe Pacific, still lives—that 
it is strong and healthy and vigorous, 
having a more tenacious hold on life 
than it ever had; fhat its field is constant- 
ly enlarging; that the paper representing 
the institutions planted by the first Prot- 
estant church organized in America, and 
the principles at the foundation of all free 
organization in church and State, has 
outlived the multitude of newspapers 
that have once existed here, and is now 
strongly rooted in the attachment and 
support of its friends, and that it has the 
full prospect of doing good service for the 
support of the work of our Lord, not 
neglecting to uphold the belief and princi- 
les of that first church in America which 
lieved in obeying the command of our 
Lord: ‘‘Be not ye called Rabbi, for one 
is your master even Christ, and all yeare 
brethren”’ 


Salem and Sscramento: or, the East and 
the West. 


BY REV. T. E. DWINELL, D.D. 


Dear Pacrric:—A letter is wanted 
from ‘‘Naumkeag,’’ in honor of the 30th 
anniversary of THe Pacrric. I congratu- 
late you on thie illustration of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. These thirty years 
have been years of history-making on 
this coast; and in this Tae Pactric has 
taken a prominent and useful part. I 
have been proud of its record and rejoice 
in its history and present prosperity. 
May the light of Taz Pactric never wane. 
My first letter, as its correspondent, w 
dated Salem, Mass., April 7, 1852, an 
was signed from the old Indian name of 
that place, ‘‘Naumkeag.”’ For several 
years my correspondence was uent, 
and it has at irre 
ever since. As | look back over the pe- 
riod of this correspondence, and see it 
covering two such different fields of la- 
bor, I.am led to reflect on the difference 
between them. The contrast is typical, 
and holds good substantially between the 
work in other parts of the East, and al- 
most anywhere herein California. I ven- 
ture to present some of the points of dif- 
ferenve, as an easy way of showing at a 
glance the peculiarity of our California 
work contrasted with that in the olde 


left Salem in June, 1863, but ‘have 


revisited it four times, and was there last 
October. So I have kept posted on the 
work there as well as here. ‘The city is 
a fine old New England town, about the 


same size as Sacramento; a city of cul-— 


ture and refinement, and with a popula- 
tion nowhere surpassed for general moral 
and social worth. My church was a de- 
light to a pastor’s heart. The condition 
of my health compelled me to-leave, and 
I eame to Sacramento. My place in Sa- 
lem was soon filled by Rev. E. S. At- 
wood, an able and brilliant preacher, 


highly beloved and honored in his church ~ 


outside of it, through New England; and 
he still remains there. Since 1863 the 
population of Salem has increased about 


-25 per cent., that of Sacramento about 


100 per cent. The pastor of Salem has 


seen no new lines of railroad reaching — 


out from that city to all parts of the land, 
since 1863; the pastor in Sacramento 
has seen the first rail of the C. P. road 
laid, and the city become geographically 
the center of the grand railroad system 
of the State, extending through all its 


principal valleys and stretching in two 
different directions across the territories — 


towards the Atlantic, and covering in all ~ 
‘In 1863, the number of 


2,663 miles. 
Congregational churches in Massachusetts 


was 494, now it is 526, an increase of — 


.064 per cent.; in California, in 1863, the 
number was 19, now it is 85, an increase 
of 336.5 per cent. In Mass., in 1863, 
the number of Congregational ministers 


vas 658, now 669, an increase of .016 . 
rcent.; in California, the number in 


1863 was 28, now 65, an increase of 132.- 
14 per cent. In the Salem church, in 
1863, there were 341 members, now 369, 


an increase of .008 per cent.; in Sacra-— 
| mento, in 1863, 83, now 233, an increase 
of 180.7 per cent., while 90 more have - 


taken letters to other churches. More- 


over, since 1863, the churches of Cali- - 
fornia, pastors and laymen, have been — 
struggling to establish a Theological Sem- | 


inary, and a Christian Academy, and 


they see them both far on the way, with — 


a bright history already, and a brighter 
prophecy. 
and brain of the Sacramento pistor; with 


others, have been taxed; the Salem pas- — 
tor has had no oecasion to care for such © 
In Salem there have been no 


things. 
social throes, no tendencies to socialistic 


revolution, no upheaval of the new politi- | 


cal philosophy of discontent with organ- 


ized society, because it has brought pros- — 


perity to others, resulting in a new, crude 
constitution. There everything has gone 
on, socially and _ politically, with the 
wonted, regular pulsations. Here the 
community has been in a ferment—all 
philosophies, all political economies, all 
moralities, all theologies; being thrown 
into the cauldron and simmering together 
—calling for all the strong, clear, and 
wise, ringing words it was ‘possible for a 
man to utter, that the gospel of Christ 
might be one of the molding forces. 
Stated generally, the civilization in 
Salem belongs rather to the order of fin- 
ished Christian civilization, than of form- 
ing. The condition of society is there 
about as high as it often attains on this 
earth. The grand effort is to continue 
on the achieved high grade, with some 
slight rise, and do others good. It isa_ 
civilization that, apart from scattering its 
blessings abroad, simply takes on a 
brighter shade here and there, that re- 
moves a spot or wen now and then, that 
swallows up a generation of men in ad- 
vancing an inch, that is racked with 
agony when foreed but a hair from the 
ruts. How different from a civilization 
that comes bounding in with such rapidi- 
ty and surprises as to make one catch his 
breath! The pastor there labors in a 
congenial and appreciative atmosphere, 
and he has stood faithfully at his post, 
and encouraged his people who have held 
on to the old ways and sent out: streams 
of life all over the land; but he has seen 
little change around him. The Christian 
work there is executive, or to give im- 
pulse; here it is creative, or to summon 
into being and guide. Such are some of 
the points of difference between the two 
fields—the Atlantie coast and the Pacific 
coast. Yet preachers come out here 
from there, take,a sip of our work, do 
not like the flavor, become discouraged 
and rush back to take the charge of large 
and finished churches. 
work in a vineyard where the vines are 
all set out at exact intervals, and where 
a regulation mode of trimming them has 
been. adopted, to breaking new ground. 
So much more influential is sight than 
faith, possession than hope, copying than 
creating. Wuitom NavumKzaa. 
Sacramento, July 28, 1881. 


Non-Workers. 


_ To teach a, b, c, we must first know 
them ourselves. To plant the ‘‘word’’ 
or ‘‘seed of the Spirit” we must first have 
the seed to plant. A seed which is not 
used, grows ay or mouldy, sometimes 
cracks open and sprouts, but does not 
bear fruit. It seems to me that the great 
Creator who planned every seed for the 
purpose of producing more of its own 
kind, could not have intended the great- 
est of seeds to lie idle. The question 
which comes to me, and which J should 
like very much to have answered, is 
this: Can we be true Christians, that is 
really have the seed in our hearts and not 
produce something more than our own 


In this enterprise, the heart - 
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THE PaciFic: San FRAnNeiIsco, CAL. 


Ava. 3, 188], 


Communications. 


Out of the Depths. 


Strange thoughts filled Willard Ken- 
neth’s mind when the nurse placed his 
first-born in his arms. There had 
been many hours of dreadful anxiety 
while the life dearest to him hung 
trembling in the balance; but now the 
danger was past, and in the glad re- 
bound from despair he uttered.a fer- 
vent ‘‘ Thank God!” 


How he started at the sound of his’ 


voice. What had he to do with God? 
He had not uttered the name in years 
except in derision. Had the dread of 
the last day dethroned his reason? 
No; it was only a flood of old time 
memories carrying him, for a moment, 
from the secure anchorage of reason 
backwards to the traditions of his 
childhood. No wonder, he thought, 
that this superstition is so long lived 
and hard to do away with when it 
becomes a habit so firmly fixed in 
childhood. 

He determined to guard against 
such weakness in the future, but as he 
looked down upon his infant daughter 
his mind would wander back to his 
father’s house.- His fancy pictured 
the day when he was laid in his 
father’s arms as his own child was 
to-day. He knew how that father had 
received him as a sacred charge from 
the hand of God, and in imagina- 
tion he heard himself dedicated to 
the Allfather from his earliest mo- 
ment, and heard the earnest plea for 
strength to walk blameless before this 
little child ; for wisdom to teach him 
aright, and for patience to await his 
coming into the kingdom. Some way 
he could not banish the thought that 
there was something higher and holier 
in this solemn dedication than in his 
own gush of. parental pride and fond- 
ness; something of tenderness had 
been added to his father’s love from 
his religion. Yet what had reason to 
do with a sentimental fondness grow- 
ing out of an effete superstition? 
Nothing; he would love his child in a 
strong, manly way, without any silly 
weakness. But could he love with a 
stronger, more manly love than his 
grand old father gave him, and had 
given him from his birth? There had 
been nothing weak in that love he 
knew, and he knew too, that he had 
never possessed a courage half so 
strong, nor a will so commanding as 
that of the aged father, who bowed 
like a little child, daily, before the 
throne of God. 

Memory was busy as well as fancy. 
He saw himself again a little child at 
his mother’s side; again he lisped his 
evening prayer; again he gathered 
with the rest at the family altar. He 
remembered how proud he was when, 
for the first time, he read a verse from 
his little Testament with the rest at 
the morning lesson, How the old Bi- 
ble stories were interwoven with every 
precious home memory! There had 
been a Bible carefully packed in his 
trunk when he left home for school. 
He read it then and loved it; loved it 
partly because of the sweet home 
memories it brought, and partly be- 
cause it seemed to him to open up a 
life so grand and heroic. He read a 
chapter the night he arrived at col- 
lege, and while he read the distant 
home came near, and he ceased to feel 
lonesome and strange... He prayed 
too that night, and asked to be kept 

ure and earnest in life and purpose. 

he next day he heard a classmate 
speak lightly of the great Allfather, 
and turned away grieved and wounded. 

How had he become so changed ? 
He had not been drawn away by 
pleasure; the wine cup held no allure- 
ments for him; his nature was too 
earnest for trifling games; his tastes 
too refined for bacchanalian revels. 
None of these things could tempt the 
boy reared in the society of a pure 
and refined mother. And even after 
ten years of avowed atheism, Willard 
Kenneth was in all his walk among 
men an example worthy of imitation 
by the most devout. Another force 
had drawn him from his father’s pre- 
cepts. Heretofore he had taken re- 
ligion for granted. He had never 
‘fGone about the walls of his Zion 
and measured the height thereof, the 
breadth thereof, and the length there- 
of,” so that scepticism found him un- 
prepared. His mind was naturally of 
an inquiring turn—not given to a 
blind acceptance of anything; so, 
when once the voice of inquiry was 
raised, it could not be hushed by any- 
thing short of a perfect answer. 

Unfortunately for him the leading 
scientific professors were both Athe- 
ists, and also both of them men of fine 
abilities. It was in his case only 
another repetition of the old story-— 
religious advisers scorning to take the 
testimony of science; turning from 
evolution and the conservation of 
forees as something wicked and here- 
tical; and really gifted men using 
fact and theory, experiment and ob- 
servation to overthrow the pure reli- 
gion which came asa perpetual ad- 
monition to their own self-seeking 
lives. So it came about that Willard 
Kenneth, before the first year of his 
college course was done, had learned 
to look with suspicion upon the reli- 
gion which feared the testimony of 
science, and which was so often sup- 
ported by assertions pure from any 
suspicion of logic. The testimony of 
the spirit was lacking, and if he re- 
membered his father’s umselfish con- 
secration to duty, or his mother’s 
saintly patience, he regarded it asa 
proof of their superior native endow- 
ments, or as the effect of chaste and 
temperate lives. They felt it to be the 
influence of Christ’s spirit in the heart, 
but so their fathers taught them; and 


was not a strong filial reverence part of | 


the Kenneth character?» Even he felt 


something of tenderness for religious 
customs for his parents’ sake, and 


{sometimes entered a church with 


solemn manner. 

So he had_fimished his course of 
study, and had'gone across the ocean 
to the Old World, that among the 
records and monuments of an older 
civilization he might gain something 
to make wider and deeper the new. 
He walked the ancient streets of Lon- 
don; and stood where the legends said 
the Cornish sea laid the infant Arthur 
at Uther’s feet. He wandered through 
sunny France, and spent many days 
in the mountains of Switzerland. 
Italy opened to him her treasures of 
art, and northern lands received him 
as a favored guest into their palaces. 

Then he sailed homeward, his mind 
richer and fuller for all he had seen of 
man’s toil and conquest, and his pur- 
pose to do something worthy deep- 
ened by the records of the mighty who 
were gone. Still there was no recog- 
nition of God in his thoughts, and he 
smiled with scorn when ‘he heard a 
childish voice singing an evening 
hymn. There was a storm at sea, 
when the hardene.! sailors cried out 
wild prayers to a neglected God; but 
he was quiet and fearless; he never 
dreamed of appealing to anything but 
courage and common sense. 


Yet upon this day, when he held 


counsel with himself, he remembered 
there had been some things in that 
tour which strangely shook the calm 
of his skepticism. He remembered a 
glorious sunset when he left behind 
him the city of Lucerne and wandered 
beside the lake. He saw again the 
fiithy huts among which he passed 
that night, and heard again the drunk- 
en brawls and obscene jests of the 
rabble; at last he stood beside the 
shaded grotto, where lay the mighty 
lion of Lucerne, the glory of Thor- 
waldsen’s hand. Again he seemed to 
be looking at the wounded monarch 
of the deserts, guarding so faithfully 
with dying strength the broken lilies 
of France; preserving to the last from 
insulting enemies the shield of Switz- 
erland. How pathetic had been the 


great stone lion’s face in the sunset 


light, and how inhuman the shouts of 
drunken revelry which came from the 
huts below. How the thought had 
been forced upon him, that something 
more than art or heroism is needed to 
elevate humanity, since this grandest 
monument of the most heroic men the 
world has seen for centuries could 
neither upraise the man who wrought 
it, or they who lived beneath its smile. 

Another picture crossed his mind— 
He stood in Rome gazing at St. Ce- 
cilia, as she listens to the angel’s 
chorus. Jerome, Paul and Peter stand 
beside her, and at her feet, discarded, 
lie harp and lute and psaltery, while 
she turns with infinite longing to the 
heavenly choir. Her pictured face 
seemed to him more than human then, 


and as he remembered it now he felt 


the tears gather in his eyes. Surely, 
if this were a fable, it would be a pity 
that it should cease to be told among 
men. One more pictured face rose 
before his eyes—the Dresden Madon- 
na. He had felt a strange thrill in 
that room, lighted, it seemed to him, 
by the Virgin Mother’s smile. He had 
called it a wonderful creation of genius; 
but there he had asked himself, ‘‘ What 
set that genius on fire?’ He asked 
himself the question again in retro- 
spect. He asked other questions too: 
why every great work of art,or every no- 
ble deed seemed so to twine itself and 
mingle so with religion; why the soul 
of man so clung to the Creator if there 
were no divine, all-merciful Being, who 
made and loved the human race? 
Surely the true man of science must 
not fail in taking note of this. It 
seemed strange, that when such close 
attention was paid to the shape ofa 
bone, or the form of a hair, the very 
mould of the mind should be so over- 
looked. He blushed when he thought 
that he, who had spent weary days 
examining the tissues of the body with 
the finest microscopes, should dismiss 
the whole subject of his own immortal 
mind with a few fine sentences about 
the delicacy of ethereal matter — the 
evolution of the fine from the coarse— 
the transmission of nerve force by 
vibrations, and the complexity of life. 
Where were his boasted candor of 
inquiry; his careful demonstration 
now? Clearly for his own sake, and 
for the sake of truth, he needed to 


examine carefully the ground whereon 


he stood. 
Long and careful was this examina- 


| tion; many days did he wander in 
perplexity through mazes of argument. 


and sophistry, settled neither in doubt 
nor in belief. Often he would have 
given up the problem and left it to 
solve itself, had not the eyes of his 
infant daughter seemed to plead with 
him to carry on that inquiry, which 
their first glance suggested. Through 
all there was one who suffered with 
him, though her mouth was sealed, 
and no expression of anxiety appeared 
in her face—the patient wife, who 
had loved him so fervently and had 
prayed for him with agonizing earnest- 
ness ever since she had known how 
he had forgotten his mother’s teach- 
ings. No word of hers she felt could 
add to that teaching, so she had 
prayed and waited, watching the 
struggle going on in his mind, long- 
ing to help, yet fearing to hinder— 
never dreaming how much she was 
doing to win the victory, for which 
she would gladly have given her life. 
For to Willard Kenneth through all 
this stormy time one presence seemed 
always a guiding star; into every 
troubled reverie came the form of the 
fair girl-wife, who so timid and yield- 
ing in every thing else, had so firmly 
held to her faith in Christ. She had 
left home and kindred for him, but 


‘with her lively interest in life—his 
stoical endurance with her 


that He is able to perform, and cause 


not evén his image could cloud from 
her the face of the Redeemer. She had 
deferred to his judgment in every 
thing else, but still as she had been, 
though no sué¢h word had ever escaped 
her lips, he knew that she pat his 
ignorance of religion. Steadily the 
conviction was growing upon him that 
she was indeed wiser than he in 
chosing the better part. The more 
he contrasted his own indifference 


¥ res- 
ignation, and his foreboding with her | 
trust, the more he knew that some 
grand influence had made this timid, 
blossom-like girl a being stronger, 
nobler, and braver than he in every 
emergency. He felt rather than saw | 
that she was bearing with hjm the 
fearful struggle, and longed for her 
help, but with a man’s pride kept 
silence. 

Again he was going over the ground | 
trodden in the first year of his college 
course, with this difference: then he | 
had listened td the attacks of atheism | 
upon a religious faith dogmatic and. 
traditional; now he was seeking argu- 
ments against an unbelief, which he 
saw was quite as dogmatic and as tra- 
ditional. Slowly he went over the 
ground, carefully considering every 
step. He learned to see that the laws 
of Nature did not do away with the 
need of a Lawgiver; that the perfec- 
tion of that system of evolution, which 
had seemed at one fell stroke to de- 
stroy a Creator, called for a being of 
omuiscience to set itin order and, keep 
it in action. He saw, too, that in 
heart and soul existed a need which 
only the God of revelation could sat- 
isfy. At last, after months of strug- 
gle with doubt and pride, the victory 
was won. Again Willard Kenneth 
opened his Bible to read the message 
ot his Father—yjust as trusting and.as 
loving as when he opened his trunk 
that night when he left his home for 
the first time; he has a new delight in. 
the words he reads. Then, he read 
with memories of home, and believed 
from habit; now, mingled with the 
vision of the earthly home is one of 
another—the many mansions; and the 
belief is sure because of knowledge. 
He has ‘‘ gone about the walls of his’ 
Zion, and has measured the height | 
thereof, thelength thereof and the. 
breadth thereof,’ and he turns with a | 
new delizht to the word of God, and 
prays like one who, after yearsof wait- 
ing, hears again his mother tongue. | 
With him his wife rejoices, and far away 
the gray-haired father and mother lift 
a song of glad thanksgiving for the 
one who after so many days has come 
again to his Father’s house. 


Promises in the Bible. 


Doubtless some may think, that 
having given one or two articles on 
‘‘Promises” before, the subject 
would be exhausted; but it is not so. 

Among the peculiarities of the Bible, 
there is this, that the more we study 
it, and.take from it, the more we find 
in it. 
it is inexhaustible. 

One might as well say, that by 


taking two or more buckets of water, 


out of the ocean, they would drain it 
dry; and so, therefore, I take up 
‘*Promises’’ again. 

Our pastor gave ‘‘Promises” as the 
topic for the weekly prayer-meeting, 
and asked each one that came ito the 
meeting, to have a promise ready, and 
be prepared to read it. They did so, 
and it was truly a promise meeting, 
full of good news. | 3 

He chose three,—Matt. xi: 28— 
x: 32-33 and John vi: 37—as the ones 
to open the meeting with. It is very 
hard to choose any particular one 
above the rest, as they are all true 
and good. 

However, we will take John vi: 22— 
58. as the lesson for this article. 

How many do we find here, and 
how full they are, and how far they 
lead us through the Bible. There is no 
limit to them, as they come down to 
us who are now studying them 
through the ages that have 
passed since the world began to 
revolve and move in its orbit, and its 
bounds were set by its Maker. 

And yet how fresh and full they are. 
Again, how different are the promises 
of God from those of men. We may 
promise, and how often we do, more 
than we can fulfill, but it is not so 
with God. For whatever he promises, 


to come to pass, for they are sure and 
will never fail: Ps. xl: 7, Ps. cii: 18, 
Mic. iv: & Is. xlii: 9, xlviii: 35, 1 
Sam. ix: 6, Is. xlv: 11, Josh xxi: 45. 

Our Savior calls himself the ‘‘Bread 
of Life,’ and says: ‘‘He that cometh 
to me shall never hunger, and he that 
believeth on me shall never thirst-”’ 
John vi: 35, Is. xlix: x, Zech. xiv: 8, 
Is. lv: 1, Ps. Ixiii: 1, exliii: 6, Exod. 
xvi: 15, Deut. viii: 3, Rev. vii: 16-17, 
John iv: 13-15. 

Then notice what he says in the 
3d/th verse: ‘‘Him that cometh unto 
me, I will in no wise cast out.” Ps. 
lxi: 5-6, Is. viii: 18, li: 27, Ja. ii: 19, 
Ps. xci: 16, Heb. ii: 13, Ps. xxxi: 7. 

Again take take those inthe 39th 
and 40th verses, ‘‘that of all which 
he hath given me, I shall lose nothing, 
but should raise it up at the last day,’’ 
‘‘and that every one which seeth the 
Son, and believeth on him, may have 
everlasting life, and I will raise him 
up at the last day.” John iv: 14, 
John x:28, iii: 15-16, Ps. xviii: 2, 
lix: 17, lxii: 16, Heb. ii: 19. 

Then those in the 47th and 48th 
verses: ‘‘Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, he that believeth on me hath 
everlasting life.” Is. liv: 13, Heb. 
viii: 10, Matt. xi: 27, Luke x: 22, 
John iii: 18-36, Rom. v: 6, John xx: 


31, Heb. 2:4, Rom. i: 17. 


Like a spring of living waters, | 


book, you will have a surprise. 


God taken 


manho 
see touches of the manhood and the 

womanhood on their faces. 
come their lovers, 
their 
you will be grandfather 


Then note those in the 50th and 
and 5lst verses, ‘‘This is the bread 
of life which cometh down from 
heaven. Iam the living bread which 
came down from heaven; if any Man 
eat of this bread, he shall live for- 
ever.” Ps. cv: 40, Rev. xxii: 1 
John iii: 24, iv: 16, Eph. iv: 9-10, l 
Cor..xi: 23-26, x: 16, John xiv: 23. 

Also tak@"up some of the promises 


that.arein other parts of the Bible. 
Take that of confession: Ps. xxxii: 6, 
|-Prov. xxviii: 13, Rev. iii: 5, Matt. x: 


32, Heb. xi: 13, Rom. xiv: 11, xv: 9, 
1 Tim. vi: 13-15. eS. 

Then there is the comfort of being 
a Christian: Jer. xvii: 7-8, Ps. 1: 3, 
xxxiii: 12, Rom. ix: 33,1 Pet. 1: 6, 
Ps. lxv: 4, Rev. xxii: 1, 1 Pet. 11 9, Is. 
iii: 10. 

The promises are made to those 
who ask: Ps. xxi: 4,Is. lxv: 1, Matt. 


| vii: 8, vi: 8-12, Lukexi: 9, John xi: 22, 


xiv: 14, Jas. i: 5-6, Judges xviii: 5. 
And also to those who believe: 
Gen. xv: 6, Ps. cix: 66, Is. xlii: 10, 
Rom. iii: 22, Mark xi: 23-24, John ix: 
36-38, Acts xiii: 39, 1 John v: 15. 
How blessed it is to be a Christian, 
for when fears and troubles annoy 


us, we have One to go to for strength: | 


Gen. xv: 1, Deut. xxxi: 8, 2 Kings vi: 
16, Ps. xlvi: 1-2, Ps. exvii:6, Dan. x: 
12-19, Joel ii: 21. 

Some of us who have become fol- 
lowers of the lowly Nazarene, can lay 
hold of these promises, for we know 


‘them by experience to be good: Ps. 


xxill, Is. xl: 14, John x: 11, Rev. vii: 
17, Phil. iv: 19, Prov. vin: 20, Is. 
xliii: 12. 

The Bible is a promise book from 
beginning toend. The first promise, 
Gen. iii: 15, and the last one Rev. 
xxii: 14. Ps. xxxiv: 15, Job xxxvi: 
7, Ps. xxxiii: 18, 1 Pet. iii: 12, Heb, 1: 
14, 2 Sam. xxii: 1, Is. xlvi: 2, Zech. 
ix; 8, Ps. cxlv: 18-20, li: 17, Is: 

Notice the promises thai are given 
to help, aid:and succor us when we 
are in need of them the most: Deut. 


xxxil: 29, Ps. lxx: 5, lxxxix: 18-19, 


Ixii: 7, Acts xxvi: 22, Heb. iv: 16, 
oe viii: 26, Heb. xiii: 16, 2 Cor. 1: 

How pleasant and beautiful they 
are they are present in times of joy 
and sorrow, in prosperity and advers- 
ity, in fact in every condition of life: 
Ps. xvi: 6, Rom. x: 15, Ps. exxvi: 5, 
Is. lv: 12, John xvi: 20-22, Ps. exxii: 
7, Phil. ii: 7-8. 

Finally, How shall these promises 
be fulfilled, for there are two wills, a 
human and a divine? It is by the 
coming together of these two wills, 
that makes the fulfillment of the 
Promises of God. | 

_I will close with some of the prom- 
ises put into verse by Dr. Bonar: — 


THE VOICE OF JESUS. 


I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
‘‘Come unto me and rest, 

Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 
Thy head upon my breast.’’ 

I came to Jesus as I was, 
Weary and worn, and sad, 

I found in him a resting place, 
And He has made me glad. 


I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
‘*Behold, I freely give | 
The living water—thou weary one, 
Stoop down and drink and live.’’ 
I came to Jesus, and [ drank 
Of that life-giving stream; 
My thirst was quenched, my soul revived, 
And now I livein Him. | 


I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
‘‘T am this dark world’s light; 
Look unto Me, thy morn shall rise, 
_ And all thy day be bright.”’ 
I looked to Jesus, and I found 
{n Him my Star, my Sun, 
And in that light of life I’ll walk 
Till traveling days are done. 


O. C. Pops. 


How Our Children Leave Us. 


Watch, and within the brief circuit of 
@ year, Sometimes even in the course of 


‘|a few months, you will see a change in 


the little faces. Take photographs of 
them, and if you happen to Jay them 
by for a few years, and then open the 
You 
will have something like the following: 
‘““‘Why, I have lost these children. 
Surely they have gone from me. Has 
them?” No. They 
‘about’ you still. They are beside you 


now, looking at the pietures, much 
amused they should be pictures of them- 
selves. 
the image they see every day in the glass. | 
So they vanish from us, even while they 
live, and we see them no more. The 
little girl with the ringlets isa wayfarer 


They can see no resemblance to 


who is tarrying with you only for a night. 


She will go on again in the morning to- 
ward womanhood. Andthe sunny boy 


will “i her company on his way to his 
. Very soon, now, you will 


Then will 
their marriages, 

children — and 
and grand- 
mother before you know it. Many are 


cares, their 


taking these honors continually while yet 
they are not 
couspires to crown them without their 


leave, although generally much to their 
delight. 
your 


you as they shoot up into men and women. 


old. Their condition 


‘Then a few years more, and 
children’s children will leave 


You will have to reach across two gener- 


ations then t» find the children. 


Nor can we forget that there are al- 


ways some who far outstrip the rest— 
who do not glide away on feet along the | 
earthly ways, but who have wings woven 
in silence on which they fly up 
fields of heaven. 
facial change . as children grow to be men 
and women; but there is another change 
which sometimes comes on a young face, 
which betokens a growth quite out of this 
world, and a putting on of the beauty 
and glory of another. 
, Sad at first to see, sorrowful exceedingly 
to our earthly affections. Yet a change | 


to the 
We have spoken of the 


A change’ this, 


are | 


growin more and mores fair to look on, 
a rebuke to our sorrow, a life-long mem- 
ory to our love. ¥ 
And go we lose them, And many a 
Job stands amid the relics of the vast, 


looking back, and plaintively or thank- 


fully recalling the days when the children 
were abouthim. Weil, but look forward. 
Antedate the time. Anticipate the in- 
evitable severance, and work for the for- 
mation of the deeper, the immortal union. 
If you have wealth—heart-property—in 


these children, as_children,.know.it.now, 


for the riches will ‘‘make themselves 
wings and fly away.’’ If you have nur- 
ture to give them suitable to their tender- 
ness, preparation for their strength, give 
it now; in a little while they will be too 
hard and strong in nature’s growth to 
take it. If there are lessons which the 
Master would have you learn of ‘them 
while they are yet young, and which they 
cannot teach, nor you learn of them, 
when you are older, then learn the lessons 
now; for soon the little faces: will be seen 
no more at your table, the patter of their 
little feet heard no more in your rooms.— 
Alexauder Raleigh. 


—— 
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THE PAcIFIC: 
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The Last Look. 


Do = _ that I have seen my last sun- 


oclitiaes the last sheen of a star, 
And that I am really dying, 

From friends and home so far ? 
Please read of the ‘‘many mansions,’’ 
From out the Holy Book; | 
Then raise me up toward sunset, 

Ts take one last long look. 


I know there is only the water, 
The sky bending lovingly o’er, 

And a boat full of happy children 
Just launching out from the shore; 
But the sound of their ee! laughter 
Comes back to me o’er the foam, 
Like the tinkle of far-off f sheep-bells 

From the grassy hills ‘at home. 


And I see the quiet old farm house, 
The glimpse of a dress through the door, 
And I hearthe sound of a foot-fall 
On the freshly sanded floor; 
And beyond, I see the orchard, 
With the brook coming down from the 
wood, 
And I hear the soft lap of its waters 
. As if on the bridge I stood. 


And the bees with their busy humming 
Drone on through the summer hours 

At the side of the old porch sunny, 
Where the columbine storms with its flow- 


ers, 
- While flecks of mellowed sunlight 
On the floor move to and fro 
As it sifts through the leaves light moving, 
As it did in the long ago. 


The cool mossy stones in the well-side, 
A feather of fern here and there, 
And back from the depths reflected 
A child’s face, merry and fair. 
And up from the stretch of meadow 
Comes the fragrance of clover new mown, 
_ And from shaded banks at the wood’s edge 
Is the fresh breath of violets blown. 


Along the old path small foot-prints, 
Close under the trees by the stream— 
Oh! I see it all so plainly 
I know it is not a dream. 
Hark! hear my mother calling, 
As she stands in the fading liight— 
If I’m out too long it will grieve her; 
Iam going home. Good-night. 


-—Jennie L. Eno, in Springfield Republican. 
Dean Stanley. 


LIFE AND WORK OF THE GREAT ENGLISH 
PRELATE—HIS COLLEGE DAYS AND 
SUBSEQUENT SERVICES TO THE 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, the late 
Dean of Westminster, was the son of 
Dr. Stanley, who was for some time 
Bishop of Norwich, and who was in 
his own day a person of some promi- 
nence in the Church of England. 
The late Dean was born in 1815, and 
was educated at Rugby, under Dr. 
Arnold, a teacher of the most liberal 

rinciples, and a teacher from whom 
it may well be supposed he imbibed 

many of the latitudinarian ideas which 
guided his future life. Dean Stanley's 
career at Oxford was a brilliant one. 
He began by taking a scholarship at 
Baliol ‘College, and soon after he won 
the Newdigate prize for his English 
poem, “The Gypsies.” Itis a singu- 
lar coincidence that Matthew Arnold, 
the son of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, and 
the junior of Dean Stanley by a few 
years, followed almost the same course, 
and won the same prize for his Eng- 
lish poem, ‘‘Cromweil.” The parallel 
between the two men stops here. 
Matthew Arnold has continued to 
write poems and criticise poetry. 
- Dean Stanley devoted his hfe to the 
elaboration of Broad Church princi- | 
ples, and after his first poem as a stu- | 
dent at Oxford he paid no more at- 
tention to the cultivation of the 
Muses. 

Dean Stanley, having gained suc- 
cessively the prizes for ‘the Latin and 
English essay of his own college, was 
elected a Fellow of University College 
in 1840. His connection with Oxford, 
even after this election, was exceed- 
ingly intimate, notwithstanding the 
High Church tendencies prevalent 
there and the disfavor with which his 
own ecclesiastical views were re- 
garded. For 12 years he was a tutor 
in Baliol College, and nothing but 
his personal popularity prevented his 
rejection as one of the Select Preach- 
ers of the University in 1852, when 
his election took place, after a most 
exciting contest, by a vote of 340 
against 287. He was made Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
Oxford in 1858, and in 1871 received 
the degree of LL. D. from St. 
Andrews, of which he was chosen 
Lord Rector in 1875. He had long 

« before held important and responsible 
positions in the Church of England. 
He was made Canon of Canterbury i in 
1851; in 1858 he was ma’e Canon of 
Christchurch and Chaplain to the 
Bishop of London, and in 1863 was 
appointed Dean of Westminster, a 
position in the Church of England 
which he held till the time of his 
death. His associate as Dean of 
Westminster was for a long time the 
late Canon Kingsley, and to both the 
Dean and the late Canon the famous 
Abbey of Westminster owes much. 

Dean Stanley was a leader of the 
Broad Church party. He may be 
fairly to have been the head 
of the latitudinarian element in the 
Church of England. His great aim 
was to support that body as an estab- 
lished national church, and to keep in 
it and to bring into it as many individ- 
uals and sects as he possibly could. 
There was to him nothing incongru- 
ous in the idea of a church broad | 
enough to comprise at the same time 
men whose ideas were as liberal as his 
own and men of the narrowest and 
most exclusive evangelical type. He 
believed in combining in the Church 
of England High Churchmen like Dr. 
Pusey and his followers, and men 
_ who, like Dr. Colenso, questioned the 
plenary inspiration of the Bible, and 
subjected to a rationalistic and de- 
structive criticism many or all of the 
leading doctrines held by the evan- 
_gelical church. His desire was to 
_ go even farther than this, and to bring 
into the national Church of England, 


if such a thing were possible, the vari- 
ous English non-conforming sects, 
and especially the Methodists, whose 
great founder was an English chureh- 
man in his younger days. Dean 
Stanley was a broad churchman in the 
fullest sense of the word. His ideas 
of religion were broad and noble, and 


he was willing and anxious to extend | 


a wide latitude to such of his fellow- 
men as could not bring themselves to 
accept the tenets of the Church of 
England in all their original vigor. 
It was because of the liberality of his 
religion that the people at large loved 
him. It was largely because of this 
liberality in his belief and his teach- 
ings that he became the 
preacher he was. 

The sermons of Dean Stanley are 
masterpieces of English composition. 
He was emphatically a preacher to 
the people, and he preached in such a 


way that the people felt and appre- |. 


ciated his words. He was himself a 
warm-hearted man, and was willing 
to be a brother to any man who would 
meet him half way. The result of 
this Christian disposition was that 


the Dean ofttimes made friends of 


men who were unworthy of his friend- 
ship, and his good nature and charit- 
able disposition were imposed upon. 
He nevér resented these impositions, 
however. On one occasion, when an 
over-zealous friend took pains to point 
out to him that he had been swindled 
by a mendicant, Dean Seanley said to 
his friend: ‘‘I’ would rather bestow 
charity on}999 impostors, and feel 
sure that I had relieved one real suf- 
ferer in the thousandth man, than to 
take the risk of missing that thou- 
sandth man by passing over the 999 
impostors.” Dean Stanley was a 
man of unbounded charity, and this 
remark of his was a true index to his 
character. He believed, above all, in 
the goodness of humanity. He be- 
lieved that so long as a man lived 
there was a chance for his salva- 
tion, and however bad aman might 
have been in the past, he believed 
that he might be reclaittiéd by proper 
treatment. -His aim was to draw all 
men into the Church of England, and 
he treated the poor mendicant who 
came to his door with as much cour- 
tesy as he would have done had he 
been the King, of England. Dean 
Stanley was a good man, not only in 
the sense of a religiously moral man, 
but asa man among men. He was 
beloved alike by peasant and noble of 
England, and he was no more obse- 
quious to the Prince of Wales, as 
Royal Chaplain, than he was to the 
poorest commoner who knealt at the 
altar of Westminster Abbey. 

Dean Stanley visited America in 
August, 1878, and remained in this 
country for nearly three months, 
preaching in New York, Boston, Balti- 
more, and most of the large cities 
which he visited. Upon his return to 
England he preached several sermons, 
in which he took oceasion to praise 
the civilization of the New World. He 
contemplated a return to this country 
in September of last year, but failing 
health prevented him from carrying 
this plan into execution. Dean Stan- 
ley was a very prolific writer, and 
some of his works will last as long 
as the English ladguage is read. 
In 1846 he issued, ‘‘The Life and} 
Correspondence of Dr. Arnold,” his 
old tutor, in two volumes, and this 
work reached its tenth edition in 1877. 
In 1847 he published ‘‘Sermons and 
Essays on the Apostolic Age,” and 
this book reached its third edition in 
1874. In 1855 he published ‘The 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinth- 
ians, with Notes and Dissertations, 
Greek and English,” ‘‘The Work of 
an Evangelist,” and ‘Historical Me- 
morials of Canterbury.” Among his 
other works are ‘‘Lectures on the 
History of the Jewish Church” (1863), 
“The South African Controversy” 
(1867), ‘‘Historical Memorials of 
Westminister Abbey” (1868), ‘‘Essays 


on Questions of Church and State” | 


(1870), “The Athanasian Creed” (1871), 
‘‘The Early Christians of Northum- 
bria” (1875), ‘‘Historical Aspect of 
the American States and American 


Churches” (1878), and ‘‘Edward and. 


Catherine Stanley; a Memoir” (1879). 

The character of Dean Stanley as a 
man and asawriter was admirably 
sketched by J. G. Rogers, a leading 
Non-Conformist thinker and worker 
in England. He said of him: ‘‘It is 
hardly possible to commend too 
highly the character of the man. It| 
is not only that he is amiable, but in 
him there is a rare combination of 
strength and beauty. He has the 
poldness of alion in the vindication 
of his opinions, even though he is 
gentle as a lamb in his conduct to the 
champions of error.” Dean Stanley 
will long be remembered, not only in 
England, but in this country, by all 
who came in contact. with him, as 
one of the most lovable of men, and 
one of the most earnest of Christians. 
N. Y. Times. 


Dzatinc wiTH DeELINQuENTs.—The 
colored people deal with their delin- 
quent church members with a directness 
and sharpness quite refreshing. Lately, 
ina church in New Jersey, the pastor 
read the ‘‘names of about twenty mem- 
bers of the church who had paid nothing 
towards its support during the past year, ’ 
and then said that ‘‘unless they paid 
within a week their names would be 
dropped from the roll of the church.’’ 


How good is a word spoken in season! 
A brother or sister, it may be, is fainting 
by the way. They are sad. and discour- 
aged. 
the kind, encouraging words you might 
say to them. Show them the bright side 
of the subject. If they are neglecting 
duty, stimulate them to action. Let them 
see that you are — — in their 
welfare. 


é 


Better than medicine would be 


Bagin with God. 
BY HORATIUS BONAB. 


Begin the day with God! 
_ He is thy sun and day; 
He is the radiance of thy dawn, 
To him address thy lay. 


Sing thy first song to God! 
Not to thy fellow-man; 
Not to the creatures of His hand, 
- But to the Glorious One. | 


Awake, cold lips, and sing! 
Arise, dull knees, and pray! 

Lift up, O man, thy heart and eyes; 
Brush slothfulness away! 


Look up beyond these clouds! 
Thither thy pathway lies; 

Mount up, away, and linger not; 
The goal is yonder skies. 


Cast every weight aside! 

Do battle with each sin. 
Fight with the faithless world without, 
. The faithless heart within. 


Take thy first meal with God! 
He is thy heavenly food! 
Feed with and on Him; He with thee 
Will feast in brotherhood. 


Take thy first walk with God! 
Let him go forth with thee; 

By stream, or sea, or mountain path, 
Seek still His company. 


Thy first transaction be 
With God himself above; | 
So shall thy business prosper well, 
_ And all thy — be love. 


Garfield and Lincoln. | 
On Saturday, April 14, 1865 the 


morning after the assassination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, James A. Garfield, after 
prayer by the chaplain of the house, Rev. 
Dr. Boyton, rose, and said: 

. “SMe. Speaker, I desire to move that 
this house do now adjourn. And before 
the vote upon that motion is taken, I 
desire to say a few words. This day, Mr. 
Speaker, will be sadly memorable so long 
as this nation shall endure, which God 
grant may be ‘till the last syllable of re- 
corded time,’ when the volume of human 
history shall be sealed up and delivered 
to the omnipotent Judge. In all future 
time, on the recurrence of this day, I 
doubt not that the citizens of this Repub- 
lic will meet in solemn assembly to reflect 
on the life and character of Abraham 
Lincoln, and the awful, tragic event of 
April 14, 1865—an event unparalleled 
in the history of nations, certainly unpar- 
alleled in our own. It is eminently proper 
that this House should this day place 
upon its records a memorial of that 
event.’’ 

After a brief eulogy upou the late Pres- 
ident, and a pathetic allusion to the cir- 
cumstances of his death, Mr. Garfield 
concluded : 

‘‘Ah, sir, there are times in-the history 
of men and nations when they stand so 
near the veil that separates mortals from 
the immortals, time from eternity, and 
men from their God, that they can almost 
hear the beatings and feel the pulsations 
of the heart of the Infinite. Through 


25,000 brave spirits passed from the field 
of honor through that thin veil, to the pres- 
ence of God, and when at last its parting 
folds admitted the martyr President to the | 
company of the.dead heroes of the Re- 
public, the nation stood so near the veil | 
that the whispers of God were heard by 
the children of men. Awe-stricken by 
his voice, the American people knelt in 
fearful reverence and made a solemn cove- 
nant with him and with each other that 
this nation should be saved from its ene- 
mies, that all its glories should be restored, 
and on the ruins of slavery and treason” 
the temples or freedom and justice should 
be built and should survive forever. It 
remains for us, consecrated by that great 
event and under a covenant with God, to 
keep that faith, to go forward in the 
ye work until it shall be completed. 
‘ollowing the lead of that great man and 

obeying the high behests of God, let us 
remember that 
‘He has sounded forth a trumpet that shall 

never call retreat. 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his 

judgment seat. 
Be swift, my soul, to answer him; be jubilant 

my feet, 

For God is marching on.’ ”’ 
At the conclusion of the peroration, the 

House silently adjourned. 


Treaping Water.—The Indians on the 
Missouri River, when they have occasion 
to traverse that impetuous stream, invari- 
ably tread water just as the dog treads it. 
The natives of Joanna, an island on the 
coast of Madagasear, young persons of 
both sexes, walk the water carrying fruit 
and vegetables to ships becalmed, or it 
may be lying-to in the offing miles away. 
Some Croomen whose canoe upset before 
/my eyes in the seaway on the coast of 
Africa walked the water, to the safe- 
keeping of their lives, with the utmost 
facility; and | witnessed negro children 
on other occasions doing so at a very 
tender age. At Madras, watching their 
opportunity, messengers, ‘with letters se- 
cured in an oil-skin « cap, plunge into the 
boiling surf, and make their way, tread- 
ing the water, to the vessel outside, 
through a sea in which an ordinary Eu- 
ropean boat will not live. At the Cape of 
Good Hope men used to proceed to the 


billows, treading the water as they went 

with the utmost security. And yet here, 
on our own shores, and amid smooth 
waters, men, women, and children perish 
annually, when a little properly directed 
effort—treading the water as I have said 


—would happily rescue them every one. 


— Nature. 


I saw the pestilential Campagna of 
Rsme planted with the eucalyptus tree. 
In some way its waxy leaves counteract 
the posionous malaria. No man, Christ- 
ian by profession or man of the world, 
will dispute the statement that there are 
moral] influences in our society that poi- 
son the atmosphere like the exhalations 
ofaswawp. Well, what am I to this 
tainted,, world—a. eucalyptus tree or a. 
poisoned..ivy.?,.In one word—what ie 
the moral effect of. Fry 


such a time has this nation passed.. When 
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Secretary—Rev. Wm. B. Brown, D.D., 49 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—N. A. Cal- 
kins, 69 Bible House, N.Y. Stephen S. 
Smith, Financial Agent, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 


Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 

Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D. Treasurer—Langdon S. 
Ward. H.C. Hayden, D.D., District Secretary 
39 Bible House, New York. E. P. Flint, Fi- 
nancial Agent, 408 California street, San 
Francisco. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SO- 
CIETY... | 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Secretary—Rev. J.O. Means, D.D. Treas- 
urer—Wmnm. O. Grover, Cong. Heuse, Boston. 


Geo. P. Smith, Agent. Rev. Albert E. Dun 
ning, Sabbath-School Secretary. 


Opposite Mechanics” 


BUSINESS 


COLLECE, 


24 Post Street, 


Near Kearny, 
BAN FRANCISCO, 


Institute, 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patron- 
age than any similar instatution on the Pacific 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight 
ened judgment of the publie. 


| List of Faculty. 
E. P. Heald, 


A. B. Capp, 
H. M. Stearns, T. R. Southern, 
Della Marvin, Mrs. W. J. Hamilton, 
A. P. Du Bief, F. Seregni, © 
J. P. C. Allsopp, _ Geo. Jebens, 
F. C. Woodbury, A. Vandernaillen. 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book- 
keeping, Penmanrhip and Arithmetic, but im- 
parts such broad culture as the timeg now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 

The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numbers 
so as to give personal attention to every pupil 

lts complete system of | 


Actual Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. : 

The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu- 
ates in good business Establishments. 


The admission of pupils of both sexes and of’ 


any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the [association of the pupils of an 
older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 
America. 

The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 
to keep them informed of the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant | 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in- 


structions free of charge. 


Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter = once pon 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, but gives 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 

The ‘‘ College Journal,” giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, etc., 
may be had at the Office of the — or by 


addressing E. P. HEALD, 
President Business College, 
july26-79 


DR. WOOD’S 


LIVER REGULA TOR 


Universal Panacea | — 


|CLARK’S NEW METHOD 


Of concentrated extracts, selected and com- 
peunded from among the many 
herbs and plants of 


vessel in the offing through the mountain | NATURES GREAT BO TANIG GARDEN 


For the speedy and permanent relief of the 
most hopeless cases of 
Dyspepsia, Jaundice, Chills and 
Fever, Disordered Digestion, 
Flatulency anc Acidity, 

Sour Belching of Wind and Gas from the 
Stomach, Sick Headache, Consti-. 
pated Bowels and General . 
Debility, 

And all other diseases arising from sbilious state 
of the stomach, or an inactive or disordered liver. 


01S For Sale Everywhere. _-) 


RARE 


For R ies and noes to make mone The H 
Manufactaring Company w an = n 
the Uni ted Agency fer 
te tons on, Sm 


Profits 


ive 


and an ron. 
eral. te large and sells rapidly, ag every 


keeper wants ope. Pxclusive 


ry ag 
eppesition. For prices, terms and full informati 


urg, Pa. 


manent success. 


PACIFIC IRON — 


ESTABLISHED IN 


IRA L. RANKIN. 


RANKIN, BRAYTON & G0. 


chinery and Proces:es for Base and Free Ores. 


WATER JACKET SMELTING FURNACES, for both Galena and Copper Ores, of the most 
Having built nearly every successful working Furnace on the Coast we 


Improved Construction. 


OFFICE: 127 FIRST STREET, San Francisco, ,Cal. 


Builders of Engines, Boilers, 


And all Classes of Machinery. 


PLANTS FOR GOLD AND SILVER MILLS, embracing the latest and most Improved Ma-/ ~~ 


are prepared to guarantee the best results attainable in all classes of Ores. 
HOISTING AND PUMPING MACHINERY, embracing all known improvements. 


WHEELOCK’S AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF ENGINE, beyond question the most economical 


and perfect wo rking engine now made. 


WALKER’S COMPOUND STEAM PUMPS. The best in use. Will work with thirty per 


cent. less steam than any other Pump in the market. 


Sole Agents for HOWELL’S IMPROVED WHITE Furnace. The only successful chloridiz- 
Over fifty of them in use on this coast. 
Parties wanting any kind of Mining Machinery are requested to send for Illustrated Circular. 


ng Furnace made. 


LINFORTH, & CO. 
Hardware and Agricultural Implements. 


323 and 325 Market Street, 


San Francisco. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Blymyer Church and School Belts, 
Zimmerman Portable Galvanized Tron, 
Fire-Proof Fruit Dryer and Baker, 


Giant Riding Saw 


Machine, 


King and Queen Lawn Mowers, 


A FULL LINE OF 


Coffee, Spice and Drug Mitts, 


and Sausage Stuffer, Combined Sausage Stuffer, Fruit, Lard 
and Jelly Press, Measuring Faucets, Bung Borers, Ete. 


te Please send pos Special Descriptive Circulars, with prices of these highly useful 


LINFORTH » RICE & CO. 


and labor-saving articles. 
tf 


The California Furniture Co. 
220-226 Bush street, 
HAVE THE ONLY LARGE AND COMPLETE STOCK OF 


FURNITURE 


ON} THE “COAST. 


|We are Now Selling all the Latest Styles 


at Lowest | Prices. 


| 


| 


! 
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- 


i 


Before you purchase a Range, call and examine 
the. SUPERB. It is the latest in the 
4 Market, and the most improved. _ 


VASCONCELLOS, 524 Weshirgten Street 


suP. BRB RANGSE: 
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DAVID BUSH, 
Plumber 


..and.. 


22 PostSr., - Bet. Mon — & Kearny 


Mv method of preventing the introduction of 
Sewer Gas into houses has received the indorse- 
ment of the most eminent medical and scientific 
men in our City. 


(0G Rewemser, I GUARANTEE A CURE. 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION 


COFFEE HOUSE. 


629 SACRAMENTO. 


Tea or Coffee, with’ douztinute or bun. 


All kinds of Cake or Pie.................. 5 ets 
| M. PEASE, : M. D., 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF 
125 Turk Street, San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1 to 4 ‘Pp. m. at hom: 
at 9 a. M. and 7 P.M. 
apr13-tf 


FOR REED ORGANS. 


This wonderfully successful book still sells 
largely, year after year, and seems te be a per- 
A geod instructive course, 
very fine selections and arrangements of good 
Reed Organ Music, account for the favor in 
which it is held. Price, $2.50. 


In Press and Nearly Ready: 


A New Book for Choirs. 
| A New Book for 
EMERSON. 
A New Book of Trios for Female 
Voices. By W. O. PEerxrns. 
Amateur Orchestras should send for 
Winner’s Band of Four ($1.00), with music for | 
four to six or QUINET ORCHES-., 
TRA, 5 books, each $1.25 
The New Operas. — OLIVETTE (50 
ets.); THE MASCOTT (50 cts.);) BILLEE 
TAYLOR (50 cts.) are given every where, Fine 
editions and wonderfully cheap. 
OLIVER DITSON & co., Boston. 


CHAS. H.DITSON&CO. DITSON &CO. 
¥. 1228 Chestnut8t.; Phila. 


Sandy Bea 


WEST END, ALAMEDA. 


fi South Pacific Coast R. R., one block and a 
half west of 3d Avenue Station. 


Baths with Suits, 20c.; 7 Tickets, $1.00. 


CHILDREN, HALF PRICE. 
The Finest Sand Beach in Alameda, and Comfort 
ow 


THE FAVORITE FAMILY PLACE FOR 


SURF BATHINC. 


0S Pleasant Grounds for Picnic Parties. 
Rustic Tables and Swings. Hot Tea and Coffee 
Furnished. No Liquors sold. Closed on Sun- 
day. Your patronage solicited. 


R. COOKE, Proprietor. 


WEDDING 
and VISITING 
CARDS. 


Hoviy ani Sankey Gaspel Hymas, 


THE VARIOUS EDITIONS OF 


The Revised New Testament. 


FINE STATIONERY, 


Staple and Fancy. 
Elezant Line of Photograph and 
Autozraph Albums, 
| ALSO, 
FINE LEATHER GOODS 


ETC., ETC., ETC, 


o>” Libraries Country orders 
promptly filled. 


C. BEACH, 
107 Montgomery St. 


Opposite the Occidental. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE PRICE OF CORRESPONDING ENGLISH EDITOXKS. 
of whele Bible, ite transia- 
and revisions, with pocount of New me 


A. L. BRAYTON. 


Mystic Carpet Sweeper. 


Combination Fruit Press 
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THE Paciric: San FRANoISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Avc. 3, 188]. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, Aug. 3, 1881. 


All letters and remittances should be ad- 
dressed, simply: THz Pactric, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. _ 


By request of a friend in Detroit, the 
inquiry was made in THe Paciric of 
July 13th, for the name of ‘‘the retired 
American missionary to China, who 
owned the most noted opium den in San 
Francisco.” The inquiry has been made 


privately and publicly, and no answer 


has been given, or any information found 
that looked like such ownership. Now, 
the fair thing for Eastern papers to do is 
to give a like publicity to this denial. 


Our pages are so filled with ‘‘memorial”’ 
documents, this week, that we have room 
Our readers will please 
excuse the want of variety in themes, and 
find it in persons. About a dozen were 
invited to recline with us at this sympos- 
ium, and we are permitted to welcome nine 
of them, who come bringing their gifts for 
the commonentertainment. We are glad 
to be refreshed by the presence of a few 
whose pens have been little used for these 
columns in the later years. Writing for 
Tue Pactric is healthy business, if the 
general robustness and vigor of those who 
have been longest at it is any satisfacto- 
ry test. An advantage of having been a 
little ‘‘green’’ all one’s life is, that he 
can not miss a green old age. | 


As said last week, Toe Pactric first 
appeared bearing the date of August Ist, 
1851. It was not the first attempt to 
start a religious paper in this city, but it. 
was the first attempt which succeeded; 
nor was it long alone in the field. The 
California Christian Advocate was be- 
gun in October, 1851, and hag survived 
all the chances and changes incident to 
such a publication in such a land, and 


has been greatly helpful in the main | 


directions in which Tue Pactric has 
wrought. Papers, as representatives of 
Baptists, Episcopalians, and Southern 
Methodists, were begun within a year or 
two of ours, and have done a gocd 
work (less continuously) along side of 
Tue Paciric. Since 1864 the Presby- 
terians have been separately represented, 
very ably, by The Oceident. Some other 
denominations, also, have had, or still 
have, papers of their own, of a compara- 
tively recent date. All of these we 
salute as we pass by, wishing them God- 
speed, and thanking them for their gen- 
erous co-operation. Without their aid 
but little could have been done of all 
that has been done, in the accomplish- 
ment of which Tue Pactric has had a 
hand. 


Even good people do not agreé concern- | 


ing the idea, and the ideal, of a ‘‘Relig- 
ious Journal.”” Some would have it like 
our quarterlies, bi-monthlies, and month- 
lies, filled, and filled only, with moral 
and religious treatises, essays, articles, 
general in their nature, and with few ref- 
erences to local or passing events. Others 
would have a religious ‘‘weekly’’ sup- 
plied with a kind of church intelligence 
department, also, without reference 
to anything known properly as 
‘‘news,” and would have no allusions 
to anything outside of the world 
of religion and morals. But those who 
would really live, in our time, see that 
the truly religious paper must be a relig- 
ious newspaper, fresh, alert, active, sig- 
nificant, incisive; touching upon civil af- 
fairs, educational affairs, governmental 
affairs—foreign and domestic—as well as 
affairs more strictly moral, religious, 
spiritual, devotional, and  worshipful. 
The last is the ideal of Taz Pacirio. It 
considers nothing human (but the bad) as 
foreign to itself. In its spirit it would be 
all religious; in its matter only partially 
so. Whatever a Christian may fitly do, 
of that it may fitly publish. 


The writers of original articles in the 
first number of Tue Pactiric were: The 
Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, then pastor of the 
First Congregational church, in this city. 
He was quick as a flash, terse in style, 
vigorous in thought, original in concep- 
tion, every way a strong and ready 
writer, bold, and candid even to a fault; 
often stating the views of opponents more 
forcibly than they could themselves. He 


has long been absent from the state; and 


the paper, since 1857, has greatly missed 
his contributions. The Rev. John W. 
Douglas, the editor and proprietor, wrote 
but little for the first number. He was 
a classmate with Mr. Hunt, at Yale, and 
had been two years pastor of the church 
at San Jose. He was a man of moods 
and tenses, liké a ‘Verb, with & touch of 
romance in his nature. . He was made of 
sterling stuff, however, faced the.music, 
had the courage of his opinions, never 
flinched in the face of a foe, and always 


‘spoke the truth and shamed the devil.” 
He could make a telling speech, and 
could write a fine article. His editorial 
career was all too brief, and it was full of 
‘‘crises,’’ and one of them terminated alike 
his ownership ofthe paper, and his stay on 
the coast. T. J. Nevins, Esq., a law- 
yer, and the first agent of the American 
Tract Society on this coast, and the first 
superintendent of schools in this city, a 
man well along in years, was another 
writer of paragraphs. He was one of 
the sharp, pungent, pushing, persistent, 
expert men, who knew human nature al- 
most too well, and did not rate it high. 
To the department of schools and _litera- 
ture he contributed valuable articles, 
subsequently. The Rev. Dr. 5S. H. 
Willey, now pastor at Benicia, then of 
the ‘‘Howard church,” in this city, wrote 
for the first number, and has been always 
one of the most frequent, fluent, re- 
liable, and valuable writers the paper has 
ever had.’ He has probably written 

more for its columns than any other one 
man, who has not been the responsible 
editor. Of the quality and character of 
his contributions, which, happily, have 

not yet ceased, all readers of our columns 
can judge for themselves. The Rev. Dr. J. 

A. Benton, then a pastor at Sacramento, 

now a professor in the Pacific Theological 

Seminary, wrote the ‘‘introductory,’’ and 

one other article, in the first number, and 

has been a frequent contributor, in one 

form and another, ever since; having 

been ‘‘Editor in Chief,’’ bating one year, 

the last seventeen years; more than half 
of all the thirty years of the life of Tur 

Paciric. All of these persons were Cali. 

fornia Pioneers, of 1849, and all but one 

(Col. Nevins), are among those that have 

survived the shocks of fate and the as- 

saults of time; two at the East (and sadly 

missed), and two on this outer rim of the 

continent and the Republic; though — 

‘‘No pent-up Utica coutracts our powers, 

_ The whule boundless continent is ours.”’ 


OFFICE OF THE ‘‘EDITOR IN CHIEF,’’ 
Aug. 1, 1881. | 


My Dear Paciric:—On this memorial 
occasion, I congratulate you on your 
years and attainments: -And still one 
hesitates about congratulating’ those on 
their birthdays, especially if they are 
ladies, who have passed beyond the 
twenties. True, you are more placid than 


women; and, though you are easily ruf- 
fled, superficially, by any passing breeze, 
your temper is better controlled than that 
of most mortals. However, I will not in- 
sist upon it so much that you should be 
happy over the. number of years you have 
lived, as I will that you should rejoice 
over the deeds you have done, and the 
achievements you have wrought. 
Yours has been a busy life; you 
plunged in medias res, ard you have 
never extricated yourself entirely from the 
conflicts of affairs. Obviously it was 
your first duty to battle with— wrong. 
There was so much around you that was 
immoral, that youstould not do otherwise 
than protest against the gambling tables, 
the liquor saloons, the street brawls, the 
places of debauchery ,the abuse of the rest- 
day, the profanation of things sacred, and 
the too common ignoring of all the pre- 
cepts of the decalogue. You did this 
temperately, wisely, persistently, through 
months and years; and you saw, from 
time to time, great changes for the bet- 
ter. Indeed, it came to pass within a few 
years, that the state of society was al- 
most. aS much altered, as if the change 
had been from barbarism to civilization. 

There was an early necessity for 
schools, common schodls,'and aschool sys- 
tem. For these rightly established and 
rightly conducted, you contended from 
the very first, and with a broad intelli- 
gence, and a very marked ability. Sing- 
ularly enough there were those who as- 
sumed to be leaders in public affairs who 
were opposed to a school fund, and a 
school tax, and to free public. schools. 
There were others who thought well 
enough of low-grade schools and all sorts 
of primaries, who did not care for the 
grammar school, the high school, or for 
the higher education generally. Most of 
them did not find much of the higher ed-. 
ucation in their own experience, and pre- 
sumed that others could do as well without 
such an education as themsel ves;which was 
evident enough. But there were strong 
men who sided with you, and a good 
szhool system was early inaugurated, and 
it has been vigorously conducted. I[ re- 
member that there was a time, in 1864, 
when a division of the school fund was at- 
tempted, in such a way that denomina- 
tional schools, conducted on private prem- 
ises, and taught by those not appointed | 
by the public, might receive their portions, 
from the proceeds of the public school 
fund, according to numbers. This par- 
ish school idea you resisted with all your 
might. You saw in it a peril, that some 
good but innocent people did not then ap- 
prehend. You seetiel the day, and the 
innovation was not made, but rather, very 
thoroughly put out of sight. 

There were, in the very first years of 
your existence, movements in this state 
of the filibustering sort, and expeditions 
proposed for the adventurous. It fell to 
your lot to be early iuformed of most of 
these; and you had it in your power to 
break up two, y timely exposure,one aimed 
at Mexico, and one at the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands. (One eluded everybody and got 
off to Nicaragua, aud. finally ended in 
disaster, after some successes.) These 
secrets were revealed to you because of 
your well known courage, and because ; 
the secular papers were reluctant to in-. 
terfere with such p , and be- 


cause your friends were earnest and zeal- ‘ 
ous, and were on the alert for anything in 


very government they represented. You 


which you could make yourself useful to. 
the public. 

During the same early years, the dom- 
inant “political sentiment being of the 
Southern type, repeated attempts were 
made, a few times directly, at various 
times indirectly, to favor the ‘‘peculiar in- 
stitution’’ of the South, by defeating con- 
stitution and law, by altering the consti- 
tution, by dividing the State, or by all 
these together. Masters who had brought 
their slaves hither with them clain.ed the 
right to take them back at pleasure in 
spite of our free constitution; and the Su- 
preme Court went so far as ‘‘to give the 
law to the North and the negro to the 
South.” All these schemes you watched 
with keen eyes, and you drew them into 
the light, and you showed their design, 
under whatever guise of plausibility they 
were advocated. And so through all the 
years, to the time of the civil war, you 
stood by the Constitution as it was, and 
would not allow the anti-slavery feature 
to be touched without indignant remon- 
strance and effective denunciation. 

Soon came the days of political corrup- 

tion, official wickedness, perverted 
justice; when courts and councils were in 
the market, or combined together in acts 
of plunder and depredation. The voice 
of the religious press, and of part of the 
secular press, was too feeble to be heard. 
Then the long-suffering people arose in 
their might, and took possession of their 
own affairs, appointing officers and judges, 
who both feared God and regarded man, 
and consigning wrong-doers to their fate. 
‘*Ah,’’ said a man from ‘‘’way down in 
Tennessee,” ‘‘when these psalm-singing 
Yankees do shoulder their muskets, then 
hell’s to pay.”’ You contributed to that 
payment by fighting misrule, and politi- 
cal debauchery, and judicial debasemeunt, 
outside of the forms of legality, but, in- 
side of the rights ofman. In short, you 
fought with and for the Vigilance Com- 
mittee of 1856, and you shared with your 
constituency, in the enduring beneficence 
of that triumphant endeavor; whose 
echoes filled the land, and whose heroes 
mayj take rank with those ‘‘that fired the 
shot heard round the world.’’ 
One of the first two men ever elected 
to Congress from this State was killed in 
aduel. Dueling was largely practiced 
and defended, among public men, and 
less among private men, a number of 
years; and there were several who suf- 
fered death, or maiming, in consequence. 
All this was abhorrent to your ideas of 
honor, morality and justice; and you pro- 
tested against the practice in sermon, arti- 
cle and paragraph, incessantly, and pro- 
cured acts of legislation, of the right kind. 
Much was done in this way to defeat the 
custom, but it held power over many till 
the killing in a duel of U. S. Senator 
Broderick, in 1859. That dreadful deed 
shocked the’ State,and doomed dueling and 
duelists to infamy among us; and you 
may be confident that you have done 
much: to render it impossible ever again 
to elect to high office those “‘who have 
killed their man.”’ 

When the civil war was coming on, 
you knew what a ‘‘fix” we were in, and 
you took the alarm. A part of our peo 
ple sympathized with the rebellion. ‘The 
men who filled the national offices, and 
commanded the national forces could not 
be relied on to defend and support the 


knew something, probably, of that quiet 
movement and secret messenger which 
got the ear of the Commander-in-chief, 
and brought it about, that, all unexpect- 
edly, a loyal general, of superior rank, 
one day walked in, and took command of 
all the U. S. forces on this coast. And 
you remember how the fluttering of our 
hearts ceased then, and how freely we 
breathed, because we knew that Califor- 
nia could not be forced out of the Union, 
and would not go out of her own accord. 
In your way you fought a good fight for 
the national cause, all through the four 
years of the war, and you made a record 
that will stand vou in good stead for years 
to come. You never flinched, nor faltered, 
nor lost your head, nor left your courage. 
And when peace smiled ever the continent 
again, you had lived through half your 
years, passed through all your greater 
conflicts, and had won renown as well as 
victory in them all. 

During the last fifteen years your work 
has been more specifically, educational, 
moral, and religious. You have sought 
moral reforms, the purification of social 
and public life, the rearing of Christian 
schools, the growth of churches, and 
the increase of spiritual life among 
our people; and have been doing a 
good work diligently and _ efficiently. 
You show a fair white face (we know 
your hands are clean;) there are no crows- 
feet around youreyes; you have no beak 
showing that~ you love carrion, in your 
mouth is the law of kindness, your brow 
is unwrinkled; there is an up-lift on all 
your features, and your expression is one 
of calmness, patience and hope. 


At the outset of your career, it was 
in the thought of your originators that 
you .would live and conquer, so far as 
victory was within the grasp of mortals, 
guided from on high, because so many 
true men had pledged their ‘‘lives, their 
fortunes, and their Christian honor.’’ And 
now they are able to say that they have 
not been disappointed. All your ideas 
have prevailed, with more or less power, 
at length, in respect: to the restraint of 
vices, the reform of morals, the restora- 
tion of a rest-day, the establishment of a 
system of free public schools, the found- 
ing and fostering of institutions for the 
higher (and the highest) education, the 
suppression of the filibustering spirit, the 
defeat of the project to divide the state, 
the overthrow of the practice of duel- 
ing, and the flanking of the movement to 
carry the state over tothe wrong side 
at the outbreak of the civil war. Upon 
your past power and your present pres- 
tige, therefore, I congratulate you, as well 
as upon all your other attainments, and 
achievements. And when I think that 
these thirty years, through which you 
have lived, have stolen away my youth 


at once. 


and much of my manhood, and that as 


contributor, correspondent and editor, 
I have furnished an average of about 
two columns of matter for each number 
published during them all, you will not 
wonder if I feel, at times, a slight sense 
of ‘“‘goneness.’" And so, somewhat ab- 
normally myself, | 
I am normally yours, 
J. A. BENTON. 


Rev. J. W. Douglas. 

[The Rev. John W. Douglas, the 
first editor and proprietor of THE 
Paciric, has not yet been heard from, 
so we Shall let him appear in extracts 
from early letters. | 

San Jose, Feb. 11, 1850. 

‘‘Yesterday (Sunday) morning I 
preached in the Assembly Hall, from 
Ephesians ii: 11-21; at 3 p. m., in Mr. 
Blakeslee’s tent, which he’ uses asa 
school house, and thirteen of us sat 
down to the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. Five united with our church, 
one on profession, a Mr. R H . 
who has just come from the east, over 
the plains, and was converted on the 
way.” 


San Jose, March 4th, 1850. 

‘IT am disposed to think well of 
your proposal, that I should under- 
take a preaching and exploring tour 
north and east. | 

_Asto any reliable information in 
reference to towns on the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin rivers and their 
tributaries, from this or that man, I 
have quite despaired of it. 

Ask Mr. Jones about Vernon. Mr. 
Jones says Vernon is a small, incon- 
siderable place, unhealthy, and always 
will be; but Fremont and Marysville 
are destined to become important 
places, eligible in every respect. Now, 
turn around and ask Mr. Smith. Mr. 
Smith turns the tables of information 
He declares that Vernon is 
the best site north of Sacramento, and 
that Fremont and Marysville are of no 
account, etc., etc. I think I'll saddle 
up and go and explore.” 


{The Editor-in-chief’s correspon- 
dence, June 11th, 1852. | ae 
‘‘Returning one day, near Murphy’s 
Diggings, after a long stroll through 
the adjoining woods, we came upon a 
large grave under an oak. Its size 
attracted our attention, as well as the 
head-stick, around which was coiled 
a piece of rope. We learned, on in- 
quiry, that the rope was significant 
of the fate of those buried there. It 
was the grave of two men from Sid- 
ney. They were criminals of the most 
hardened character; their last mo- 
ments fully testified this. No wonder 
crime flourishes in the vicinity of 
some of these courts. We have seen 
one magistrate so addicted to drunk- 
enness, whether in court or out of it, 
as to be perfectly imbecile; and 
another, in a more conspicuous place, 
so wretched a victim to gambling, 
that a good portion of his nights, and 
a part of his days, are spent over the 
monte-table. He has been known to 
enter the gambling saloon on Satur- 
day evening, and continue there 
through the night, till towards Sab- 
bath noon. No wonder that crime 
flourishes.” | | 


[Correspondence of the Editor-in- 
chief, June 18, 1852. | 


‘‘Two things we noticed in this 
place with some surprise: that the 
United States postoffice should be 
kept in a large public ‘drinking and 
gambling saloon; and that the County 
Judge (recently appointed by Gover- 
nor Bigler) should keep his office 
and hold his court in one end ofa 
dram shop. Justice, considerate god- 
dess! She would first prepare men to 
become her subjects—she would first 
muddle their heads and corrupt their 
hearts; set them by the ears; involve 
them in broils and contentions, and 
then invite them in to settle their dif- 
ficulties before her! Too long in our 


State has the ermine of Justice been 


odorous with rum, and stained by low 
and degrading associations. Alas! 
alas ! for the utter shamelessness and 
abandonment of some men--one of 
Vernon at least enjoys the title, and 
is engaged in the practice, of one of 
the learned professions ! 

He hada paramount influence. in 
certain quarters here, and we were 
not at all surprised when we heard, 
a few nights after, of an innocent 
man being shot in the street by a gam- 
bler, who had twice missed his inten- 
ded victim; nor were we surprised 
when we more recently heard of the 
fate of two Mexicans who were bar- 
barously hung—one of them in the 
presence of his anguished mother and 
sisters, when, as was stated by the 
Calaveras Chronicle, ‘there was not a 
particle of evidence, circumstantial or 
otherwise, to fix the crime upon the 
poor victims of this fiendish cruelty !’ 
No degree of crime or cruelty is too 
great for the human heart, when un- 
der the sway of lust and rum. 

The two most prominent objects 
which arrested our attention as we 
entered this place late in the after- 
noon, were a grizzly bear dancing in 
the street at the end of his chain; and, 
nearly on the piazza of the principal 
hotel, a group of Americans—not 
boys, byt grown men— gathered 
arround a Mexican harlot, who sat in 
the lap of one of her worshipers. 
The tone and style of conversation 
that was inflicted upon the public ear 
can easily be conceived.’’ 


As may easily be imagined, this 
scoring was not without its effect. 


The reaction showed itself with an 


emphasis about a year after. 

t that time, the editor of Taz Pa- 
ciFic, who wrote the fo ing, again 
visited that place, spent the Sabbath, 
and preached morning and evening. 
In the afternoon and evening there 


about the streets. A certain lawyer, 
whose shame the editor had brought 
home to him, in his correspondence 
the year before, of which the forego- 
ing is a specimen, was extremely act- 
ive stirring up the loungers around 
the saloons and bars. At the evening 
service there was acrowd. When it 
was over (according to the present 
writer’s recollection) the people weére 
requested to remain, and the injured 
lawyer made a hot appeal to them to 
punish the editor for slandering their 
place in his paper the year before. 
Things looked stormy. It was all of 
a sudden, and took the editor by sur- 
prise. He knew well the reckless 
character of the vengeance of a Cali- 
fornia crowd; but fortunately he was 
not disconcerted. The article com- 
plained of was not at hand; and so, 
since it was getting late, it was agreed 
that there should be a meeting of the 


fensive article should be read, and 
that the editor should abide the ver- 
dict of certain judges, who should 
give their decision in the premises; so 
the thing rested for the night. 
Meantime, things looked so stormy 
for the editor, that some, who were 
friendly to him, proposed an escape, 
premising to provide the way ‘for it. 
But he entertained no such idea, and 
pluckily resolved to face the matter to 
the end, whatever it might be. It was 
certainly an anxious night for him. 
But morning came, and, at the ap- 
pointed time, the crowd. The accusing 
lawyer made his accusation, his plea, 
and his appeal for an esemplary pun- 
ishment for the slander of the place 
and the people by the editor. The 
editor was permitted to speak in his 
own defense. He called for the cor- 
respondence complained of; it was 
brought to him. He spoke some calm, 
firm, but conciliatory words, and then 
read the statements complained of, 
one by one, and appealed to the crowd 
if they were not true, and if they did 
not all know that they were true; and 
then he made his appeal, and asked 
them if, instead of punishing him for 
telling the truth, and only doing it 
mildly and in part, at that, they 
would not rid themselves of those 
_who had brought this disgrace upon 
them. Perceiving that he was carrying 
the crowd with him, he pressed mat- 
ters still more closely, till his accuser 
began to quail and find himself with- 
out support; and before the thing 
was through, felt the hot indignation 
of the people, and shrank from the 
public gaze. 
This is the substance of what oc- 
curred, as it is remembered now, after 
almost thirty years. The editor, in- 
stead of being roughly dealt with, as 
was intended, became the hero of the 
hour, and was accompanied out of 
town, as he left to go on his way, in 
a sort of triumph. 


4 


The Pacific’s First ‘Tesne—Ine Cost, etc. 


Mr. Abel Whitton gives us informa- 
tion concerning the circumstances and 
cost of the first issue of Tue Pactric. 
He says: 


account of the great fires 


jof May 4th and June 22, 1851, the 


printing offices of San Francisco were al- 
most entirely destroyed. Mr. F. A. Bon- 
nard had a small quantity of printing 
material arriving after the first fire, and 
for want of proper office room in the bus- 
iness part of the town, as well as a dread 
of fire, which filled all minds at that time, 
he placed it in the basement of the dwell- 
ing house on the north-east corner of 
Powell and Washington streets, and 
there opened a job and newspaper print- 
ing office. He gave me the foremanship 
of the office, and here we printed the Sun- 
day Dispatch, F. C. Ewer, Editor, and 
also Tur Pactrtc. 

The price paid compositors in our office 
was according to the established rate of 
the Typographical Union, which was 
$1.50 per 1,000 ems. The foreman was 
paid $75.00 a week. 

Of course the outlay to start a news- 
paper, withthe mechanical labor at so high 
a cost, was quitelarge. To this should be 
added every incidental occuring in the 
first issuing of a paper, hard to be under- 
stood by those not conversant with the 
very peculiar circumstances by which we 
were then surrounded. A large item in the 
cost of issuing first number of THE Pa- 
CIFIC was the price paid for white paper 
on which to print it. The great fires had 
devoured nearly all the paper in the city; 
stray lots only were to be had. Our only 
— dealer at the time was George J. ' 

rooks & Co., who had a remnant of their 
stock placed in the second story of a 
dwelling house on Clay street, south 
side, between Stockton and Dupont 
streets, and the price was very high at 
the time THE Pactric was printed. But 
even then paper had not reached the 
fabulous price which was asked for it the 
following winter, when the Alta, as well 
as the weekly papers, were compelled to 
print on wrapping paper. I am not sure, 
but I have the impression that the price 
paid for the paper on which the first 
number was printed was $18.00 a ream. 
I think we printed five or six reams, say 
2,500 copies, as the paper was to be sent 
far and near. The cost of the edition, as 
I remember it, and lam pretty sure I am 
correct, was $426.00. There was no 
type in the office suitable for a heading, 
and so we used some wood type intended 
tor job work. Time has wrought its 
great changes with those who were em- 
ployed in printing the first number of 
Tae Paciric. Mr. Young and Mr. Bug- 
bee, compositors on it, have passed away 
from earth, and so has Mr. Bonnard, the 
proprietor of the office. A. W. 

erkeley, July 25, 1881. 


_ ‘There are now published in the state 
eight daily and twelve weekly and tri- 
weekly papers, which, . with those that 


not 


have preceded them, will make, perhaps 
thirty. Although the press here con 


were signs of a rising excitement 


people the next morning; that the of-- 


been in many respects what it should be 
we must accord to it a good degree of hich 
toned independence, honesty, and mral- 


Specimen comments of the secular pa- 
pers on the appearance of the Pactric, 


‘‘Tue Pactric has been started in the 
spirit of broad philanthropy, and if jt js 
sustained, as it deserves to be, it must 
from its character, prove a mighty agent 
for good to the counfry.— Alta. 


lation in the mines, no solicitation being 
necessary to secure subscribers wherever 


ald. 


weekly, is exceedingly neat in -appear- 
er and editors, and we should judge will 


community.’ —S. F. Star. 


nominations in California have been at 
if THE PacrFic continues in the same tone 
tain of its articles’ —(referring to some 
things not relished in Roman Catholic 
quarter:) ‘‘we shall soon be deprived of 
reigned among the different religious sects 
of our state. ‘l'He Pactric thus far is free 
from hypecrisy, for it very clearly declares 


—Nugent’s S. F. Herald. 


Rev. I. H. Brayton. 


Paciric in 1856-7, has passed into the 
land of silence: We will therefore allow 


before appeared in print. | 


first, sleepless. We had witnessed, a 
few hours before, the painting of an 
Indian’s face. He was offered strong 
drink but shook his head, saying that his 


faithful to his chief than some Americans 
to their manhood. Then a jackass -was 
let loose in the street with a bunch of 
burning fire-crackers tied to his tail. 

We retired; music floated up through 
the open windows, but the strains were 
not those of worship. As the night wore 
on, new groups came up to their sleeping 
places. Some were from the gaming- 
table, others from the concomitant 
haunts of even lower pleasurgs. 
human nature! At three in morning 
the welcome stage-horn sounded, and we 
were away.’ —[Correspondence of THE 
Pacrric, November 7th, 1851. 

‘‘The hotel had one room below, a bar- 
room, sitting-room, dining-room, recep- 
tion-room, drinking-room and card-room, 
all about eighteen feet square, and a. 
kitchen behind. At bed-time I followed 
the landlord up stairs, leaving the crowd 
drinking whisky punches, smoking hot, 
under the ministrations of Mistress Quick- 
ly. 
sanded on the floor, pulled about, 
were a few woolen blankets. I had one 
to put under me and two for a covering. 
The mingled dirt and tobacco-juice made 
a kind of plaster or muck on the floor, 
It was a hard job, but down I lay. 

Soon the whisky-warmed boys came up, 
fifteen or eighteen of them, and after them 
the landlord and his wife into a curtained 
corner, where was already a child ortwo. 
Then the pipes and the story-telling—the 


mouths and hearts. ‘‘O, my soul, come 
not thou into their secret.’’—{Corres- 
pondence of THz Paciric, Sep. 20th, 
1852. 
‘‘There is a warm interest in Califor- 
nia, and an appreciation of what the pu'- 
pit has already done there. But that any 
money can be wanted there they cannot 
easily understand.” [Letter dated, 
New York, Jan. 3d, 1854. 

‘*Rev. Dr. , of N., said to me 
that he would gladly go to California if 
he could have the prospect of quickly 
building up a church there and gaining a 
support. He would want things read 
to his hand, but if ready, he would go.” 
dated; New York, Jan. 13:h, 


History of “The Pacific.” 
BY REV. CC. M. BLAKE. 


Eprrors oF Paciric’: Tae 
Paciric News, established here b 

Faulkner and Leland (him of hotel fame) 
in 1849, as the secend daily newspaper 


chester in March, 1850, the latter being 


Soon after this I became associated in the 
editorship of the same. ‘The fires of 
June and ot September, 1850, devoured 
us. | 

May 1, 1851, we sold out, taking a 
chattel mortgage for security for chief 
payment, and I left for my family in the 
East. Fourdays after, the great fire of 
May, 1851, destroyed all our property, 
and on my return in October I transferred 
all the ‘‘good will,” exchange list, etc., 
to my esteemed friend, the first editor of 
Tae Paciric, Rev. J. W. Douglas. 

In 1850 I had known Mr. Douglas at 
San Jose well, and prized him highly. 
We had talked and prayed and planned 
together. He was a man of large views, 
and most genial, Christian spirit. In 
June, he with Rev. Messrs. Benton 
and Willey had called on us of 
the Pacific News, and interested 
us no little in their first ecclesiastical 
meeting. I was a licentiate, then, of the 
Third Presbytery of Philadelphia. We 
had no sectarianism here then. We 
have not much now, for which God be 
praised. | 

In July we took Brother Brayton by 
the hand in San Jose, where we talked 
long and much of the needs of this new 
land, and its rising interests. We spoke 
of the press, education, State news. 
City items was my department of the 


| Pacific News daily; and the San Jose 


ity of sentiment.’’—Alia, August 185]. 


‘*THe Paciric will have a large ciren-. 


its character is known.’’—Sonora Her. 


‘‘THE Pactric, a religious and family 
ance, and reflects great credit on publish- - 


meet the much neglected wants of the 


‘‘Until now, the several religious de- 


peace; but it is more than probable that. 


as that in which it has commenced in cer- | 


that religious peace which has hitherto 


to what religious community it betongs.” 


|Rev. I. H. Brayton, Editor of Tux 


him to speak through several extracts. 
from letters, part of which have never 


‘‘Our last night in Sonora was, like the 


captain did not want him to drink; more’ 


Poor 


floor was wax-clean to the filth of their ~ 


on this coast, was sold to Allen and Win- © 


its chief editor and also State Printer. - 
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Wepnespay, Ava. 3, 1881.] 


THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Argus, which I owned, as well as the 
News, was in 1850-1851 always open 
for educational and church news, with- 
out distinction of sect or party. An- 
nouncements for the clergy, time, place 
and occasion, were always made by us 
gratis. We spoke of a weekly paper 
then, which should be wholly devoted to 
the highest ends of society, into whose 
columns the bane of politics was not to 
enter. In short, the whole scheme of 
Tue Paciric was thus then and there 
conceived in the heart and brain of Broth- 
er Douglas, as above set forth. It first 
saw the light of day, as elsewhere has 
been more fully given. Rev. Messrs. 
Williams and Woodbridge also were, I 
know, fully alive to the best interests of 
society on this coast, and in their pastor- 
ates in San Francisco and Benicia felt the 
need at that early day, and heartily 
sympathized with the effort to establish 
something higher than the secular press. 
Rev. Dr. Farley and Rev. T. D. tunt 
were equally cordial in behalf of the 


3ame. 


Home Missionary Gal. 


Red-Letter Days. 


They come, now and then, to church- 
es, as well as to others. The Ferndale 
church rejoiced in such a day very lately. 
It was our privilege to be with them 
then, and to share largely in their joy. 

This village or town—strange that it 
not a ‘‘city’ —is in Humboldt county, 
and claims a_ post-office population of 
about a thousand. When we first visi- 
ted it, some fourteen or fifteen years ago, 
it was all ‘‘dale’ without the town, 
though it boasted the beginnings of a 
great city—to wit, a hotel, post-office, 
blacksmith shop, store and saloon. We 
were assured by the Eureka pastor, Rev. 
W. L. Jones, there would be a large 
town there geome day. He was right, for 
the knew Humboldt county, perhaps, 
better than any other man. Riding on 
horseback, we were glad to find our way 
through ferns, brush and great trees, to 
the hospitable mansion of Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Shaw. 

Ferndale now has three main entrances; 
by one road, the first house one sees is 
the large public school-building; by an- 
other way the Methodist church gives 
the etranger the first and very pleasant 
greeting; at the third entrance, which is 
the main travelled road to and from Eu- 
reka, Table Bluffs, etc., stands the Con- 
gregational church, the finest and state- 
liest edifice of its kind in the county. 
Enter Ferndale as you may, therefore, 
the church and school stand ready to 
proclaim the thrift, intelligence and mor- 
als of those who dwell in the famed 
River Valley.”’ An acquaintance 
with the people confirms first impressions. 
How much better so, than to have ‘‘dead- 
falls and saloons’? meet yuu the first 
thing as you come to town, is what you 
are told by those who welcome you to 
the hospitality of Ferndale homes. To 
which we say ‘‘amen.”’ 

The Congregational church referred to 
is a large, well-built and fine-looking ed- 
ifice. One is surprised to see sucha 
gem in such an out-of-the-way place. 
Its spire rises some seventy feet or more, 
in graceful proportion and beauty, as if 
it were an index-finger pointing the way 
to heaven. The inside of the church is 
in keeping with the rest. It is neat and 
rich. We were impressed with the gen- 
eral effect that there was nothing about 
it that looked cheap and half-done. In 
the arrangement of the pews there was 
an eye to comfort and peace—a matter 
too often overlooked, not only in coun- 
try, but in many of our city churches. 
The church seemed perfect—except a 
big debt—and a mortgage at that. Twen- 
ty-one hundred dollars! ! and when 
would it ever be paid? Eight men had 
signed an obligation to pay the monthly 
interest. Five months had called for 
more than a hundred dollars interest 
money. Such a burden was enough, 
by-and-by, to break down ability and 
enthusiasm. The hope of all looked in 
the direction of the dedieation. If relief 
didn’t come then, the prospect would be 
almost hopeless. The Sabbath came, 
and with it the people, far and near, till 
the church could hold no more. Asa 
good Providence would have it, two of 
the former pastors, Revs. J. H. Strong 
and G. M. Dexter, and the present pas- 
tor, Rev. P. Coombe, assisted by the 
pastor of the M. E. church, and the Su- 
perintendent of Home Missions, were 
present. Brother Dexter came from his 
church in Hydesville, while. Brother 
Strong was invited (expenses paid) to 
make the trip from Clayton to the dedi- 
cation—a handsome and fitting thing for 
his old parishioners to do. Well, that 
is one of the compensations. The pastor 
who works hard, unselfishly and faith- 
fully for his flock, is not always forgot- 
ten. Back of what may seem, some- 
timer, nothing but toil and hardship, is 
what a man told us. 

‘*Parson Strong has come,’’ he asked. 
“Yes”; ‘Well,’ said he, ‘‘you may 
travel all day and not find a better man,” 
and he was not alone in that feeling. Better 
4 record like that, we thought, than fame, 


wealth, or what the world calls success. 
After the sermon, the people who 
heard it were asked to take the debt 
away. Nobody was urged, forced, or 
fretted to it. - Ineluding the help to be 
given by the Union—the debt in a quiet, 
good-feeling way was reduced to $300. 
Just then it was thought that perhaps 
the prayer of dedication could be con- 
sistently and safely made, but a Metho- 
dist brother in the pews exclaimed : 
Finish it up; I'll take the last share ;’’ 


evening that last’ share was called for, 
and the debt—with fifty dollars margin 
for a possible shrinkage in the pledges— 
was considered paid. Was it a wonder 
that the congregation stood up and sang, 
‘Praise God from whom al blessings 
flow”? Then came. the prayer of the 


it a feeling that the house belonged to 
God and this church. A happier people 


congratulations experienced and_ re- 
ceived—we never saw. Better than the 
gifts of gold is the feeling of good-will 


munity for the church and its inierests. 
The young Pastor, Coombe has won the 
love and esteem of his people, and bids 
fair to retain his hold, We expect to 
hear soon of a Lise Péotsccion to the 
church, as many have been waiting some 
time for an opportunity and privilege of 
doing so. | 

In the building up of the spiritual 
temple will come the glory of the Lord, 
and the days of joy and salvation. 


Religious Intelligence. 


California. 


The meeting of the Congregational 
Club on Monday last was very largely 
attended. Rev. T. K. Noble presented 
in a very thoughtful manner the subject 
‘‘How to promote the efficiency of the 
lay members in our churches.” The 
conversation: which ensued was very in- 
teresting and profitable. Quite a number 
of visitors were present. Rev. Walter 
Frear from Honolulu, Dr. Dwinell, Dr. 
Willey, Rev. C. A. Huntington of Olym- 
pia, Rev. A. L. Rankin and several oth- 
ers. 

The subject to be considered at the 
Club next Monday is ‘‘ Pastoral Visiting,” 
to be introduced by S. F. Bufford Esq. 


The Congregational Associates will 
hold their regular monthly meeting at 
No. 7 Montgomery Avenue’ on Friday, 
August 5th, at m. 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of San Francisco h opened a 
Free Reading Room at 631 Sacramento 
St., and they solicit donations of books, 
magazines and newspapers. Persons 
having such to donate can have them 
called for by sending their address to 
Mrs. T. K. Noble, 2200 Steiner St. 


Rev. Aaron Williams has preached to 
the colored people in this city, two Sab- 
baths past. | 

Prof. Ransom Dunn, of Hillsdale Col- 


of the State, occupied the pulpit of the 
Congregational church in San Barnardino 
last Sunday morning. 3 


At the First church in Oakland Rev. 
J. K. McLean, D. D., preached in the 


ness of Christ's) Power -and Friendship.”’ 


Rev. Dr. Benton filled the pulpit at 
Plymouth Avenue church last Sunday, 
preaching on the ‘‘Profitableness of God- 
liness.”’ 


At Berkeley, Rev. C. A. Savage 
preached on the passage ‘‘We have not 
followed cunningly devised fables.”’ One 
who heard the sermon said it was a 
scholarly vindication of the authenticity 
of the scriptures. 


The congregations at our church in 
Benicia are increasing. 
At Sacramento last Sabbath Dr. Dwi- 
nelb preached on ‘‘The Progress of Chris- 
tianity through Failures,’’ and at night 
he took up ‘“‘The advantages of being 
under the dominion of Moral Law.’’ 


Rev. Walter Frear, who has spent some 
ten years as pastor of Fort St. Church, 
Honolulu, arrived in this city last Sab- 
bath morning with his family. 


H The Council held in Honolulu upon the 
occasion of Mr. Frear’s resignation said: 
**We commend him to the churches as a 
wise and judicious pastor, a faithful and 
discriminating preacher, a leader and 
guide to Christ's people in all holy things 
and a blessing to any community in which 
he may reside.’* Tue Paciric, from its 
knowledge of Bro. Frear for many years, 
gives its most hearty" endorsement to the 
Council’s words. - 

Rev. J. W. Healy of Milwaukee, who 
supplied the Woodland church for awhile, 
has returned. 

Rev. A. L. Rankin of uel has 
cloged his labors in that field and is at 
present in this city. 

The Free Reading Room, 631 Sacra- 
mento St., under the auspices of the W. 
C. T. U., will be formally opened by ap- 
propriate exercises Tuesday evening, 
August 8th. 
Moody and Sankey hymn Books. 

The Golden Gate Academy at Oakland 
began a new year last week. All inter- 
ested in its management are much en- 
couraged with the out-look. There are 
thirty boarding pupils, besides a number 
of day scholars. The corps of resident 
teachers consista of Rev. H. E. Jewett, 
Principal, Mr. G. B. Heazelton, recently 
of Boston, Mr. W. A. Neweum, Mics 
Lucy Mooar. Non-resident teachers con- 
duct special studies. Among them is 


| Miss Kate Kellogg, Teacher of Instrumen- 


and at the adjourned meeting in the’ 


dedication by Brother Strong, and with 


—a people richly deserving the many | 


and friendship that exists in the com- 


lege, Mich., who has been making a tour 


morning on ‘*The Universal Serviceable- 


Come .and bring your 


tal music; Miss E. R. Sylvester, recently 
from Sacramento, is the matron. 


Other Denominations. 


PRESBYTERIAN.— The members and 
congregation of Calvary Church earnestly 
and uuanimously decline to accept the 
resignation of Rev. John Hemphill as 
their pastor. It is hoped the resignation 
will be recalled. 


Baptist.—It is hoped that Rev. J. E. 
Barnes will soon go to work as missionary 
of the Baptist State Convention. 
3,000 dollars are subscribed toward 
the new church in Woodland. Rev. 
J. A. Fisher of St. Helena has gone to 
Boston. 


| 


| Merxopist.—Bishop Bowman left on 


the Oceanic for Japan last week. The 
debt of the Petaluma church is provided 
for.——The Hanford church has been 
dedicated. Atianta has cleared its 
parsonage of debt. | 

Mernopist Sovuru.—Bishop Kavan- 
augh preached in Oakland, Sabbath be- 
fore last. Gov. Perkins’ lecture for 
the Sacramento church netted $130. 
The Modesto pastor recently lost a valu- 
able horse, but his friends speedily 
secured another for him. | 


EprscopaL.—Rev. Mr. 


Jenvey, of 


-Reno, Nev., is enthusiastic over the 


prospects of his church in that place, and 
speaks hopefully of Bishop Whitaker’s 
school for girls.——Rev. Mr. Perkins, 
of Astoria, Oregon, is now preaching in 
the Alameda church, during the absence 
of the rector, Rev. Mr. Danks. 


Sandwich Islands. 


Oahu College, Honolulu, is very dear 
to the hearts of many persons in Califor- 
nia, and in other parts of the United 
States. The annual examinations at the 
college.this year were supplemented by 
the celebration of its fortieth anniversary, 
which was a most interesting occasion, 
and made practically useful for the future 
benefit of the institution. From the 
'e-gthy accounts we have received, we 
are very glad indeed to learn that the 
institution is making such good progress, 
educationally and financially, under the 
leadership of our worthy friend and 
brother, Rev. Prof. W. L. Jones, Presi- 
dent. 


Temper ance. 


Good Templar lodges in different pla- 
ces are taking up the enforcement of the 
Sunday law, vigorously and successfully. 


and tobacco are stirring up matters in the 
schools in this city and Oakland. 
Deacon Winter, of our church in 
Yountville, still prepares unfermented 
wine; the pure, unadulterated juice of 
the grape, for communion purposes.— 
The Police Judge of San Luis Obispo 
says that Mrs. Pitts Stevens has 
‘*busted’’ the business of his court. 
Attention is being called to the desirabil- 
ity of naming a temperance candidate 


could be named. 


— 


‘‘The Lord hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad.”’ 

Last Sunday, the 24th inst., was a 
pay of rejoicing in the Congregational 
church. at Ferndale. Arrangements had 


some church building, finished about two 
months ago, and there were present with 
us the Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., and 
the two former pastors of the church, 
Revs. J. H. Strong and G. M. Dexter, 
with our good Methodist brother here, 
Rev. Mr. Woodward. Many have said, 
‘*You have the best church in Humboldt 
county,’ but some of us could not forget 
the ngly ornament upon it in the shape of 
a heavy mortgage. Some one had said 
on the previous Saturday, ‘‘It would be 
a good thing if you could take up a col- 


The prizes for essays on temperance | 


| been made for the dedication of the hand-. 


lection of $200;” we did not think it ad-- 


visable to inform him that some of us 
expected to raise eight times that amount 
before the services ended. | 

The church was beautifully decorated, 
and every seat occupied, chairs being 
placed down the aisles and every avail- 
able space utilized. It is estimated that 
over four hundred people were present. 
After the interesting preliminary exercises 
and a most appropriate and excellent ser- 
mon by Dr. Warren, the financial state- 
ment of the church was read by Rev. 
J. H. Strong, and supplemented by Dr. 
Warren making a proposition that he 
would divide the debt into ten dollar 
shares, and would give every ope present 
an opportunity to make a good invest- 
ment. After ‘‘greasing the way” (as a 
useful member of our Society aptly des- 
cribed Dr. Warren’s admirable manner of 
influencing the people to invest) the shares 
were soon slipping rapidly into the hearts 
of this generous people, and lightening 
their purses until $1,325 had eased itself’, 
or rather been eased from the mortgage. 
The meeting having continued with un- 
abated interest for three hours, it was 
decided (after consultation with Brother 
Strong, who was to offer the dedicatory 
prayer) to adjourn until the evening. In 
the evening $50 more than the fall 
amount necessary to free the church from 
debt was subscribed, making a total of 
$1,650;- and we sang the doxology in 
gratitude, after which the Rev. J. H. 
Strong offered the dedicatory prayer, 
which concluded the interesting services. 


The shares were taken freely and will- 
ingly, from the 60 cents invested by the 
bright-eyed school boy, to the $320 sub- 
scribed by our liberal friend, the Hon. 
Joseph Russ, who had already given the 
lumber for the building and a bell worth 
$100. Several offerings of from $50 to $100 
were given by men who have to work 
hard for their small incomes, and it cost 
them something to contribute so largely. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society deserves es- 
pecial mention for having furnished the 
church with pulpit, pews, chandeliers, 
stove, etc., at a cost of nearly $500, and 
for promising $70 towards the payment 
of the debt. This Society is in a flourish- 
ing condition, large in numbers, and 
efficient in workings, under the leader- 


ship of our worthy hostess, Mrs. Dr. O. S. 


Phelps. 


for Governor. A good one from this city |. 


was so unexpected. 


Our Methodist friends aided us con- 
siderably, for which we were glad, as 
it shows their good feeling towards us, 
which we have every reason to believe our 
— has from all the people in this val- 
ley. 

The presence of Brother Strong and his 
wife with us has called forth expressions 
of satisfaction and pleasure from every 
one, and has been a help to us, for he is 
esteemed very highly by the people for 
his Christian character and earnestness 
manifested under the many discourage- 
ments of this field when he came five 
years ago. ongratulations mect us 
everywhere, the result of Sunday’s ser- 
‘“*It is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvelous in our 
eyes.’ ‘Our expectation is from him.” 
Brother Strong will remain here several 
weeks with us; not for the sake of the 
vacation, but because ‘‘there ariseth a 
little cloud out of the sea, like a man’s 
hand” and ‘‘there is sound of abundance 
of rain.” 

Ferndale, July 26, 1881. | 


The Gift of D. 0. Mills. 


The following preamble and resolutions 
were adopted by the Ministerial Union of 
San Francisco and vicinity Monday, 
upon the gift of D. O. Mills to the Uni- 
versity of California: | 

WuereEas, The very liberal donation 
of $75,000, by our highly esteemed fel- 
low-citizen, Mr. D. O. Mills, for the 
foundation of a Chair of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy and of Civil Polity, in the 
University of California, calls for immed- 
iate and heartfelt expression of gratitude 
from all the friends of sacred, as also of 
secular, learning; therefore. 

Resolved, That the Ministerial Union 
of San Francisco and vicinity deems it 
due to its sense of noble deeds to put on 
record its grateful appreciation of the 
large donation by Mr. D. O. Mills of 
$75,000 to the University of California. 

Resoived, That we judge this gift to 
be most wise, in that it provides for a 
department of supreme importance, hith- 
erto lacking in the University, and as 
very timely, as affording the University, 
as it appears to us, an auspicious oppor- 
tunity to win to itself the fuller confidence 
of its large Christian constituency through- 
out the state. 

Resolved, That while disavowing all 
intention of bringing to the notice, either 
if Mr. Mills or of the Board of Regents, 
the claim of any man known by us to an 
election to this Professorship, we do give 
expression to our profound desire that the 
future incumbent of this Chair may be a 
recognized master in each of the depart- 


ments in the interest of which this Chair | 


Rubber 


is founded; in a word, a man who shall 
add to the literary and scientific culture 
furnished by our University to the youth 
of our state such instructions as shall be 
acceptable to the distinctively religious 
people of our commonwealth. 

Resolved, That copies of these resulu- 


tions be sent to D. O. Mills, to the Board 


of Regents of the University of Califor- 
nia, and also to the religious and secular 
Press of San Francisco. : 

G.S. Abbott, A. S. Fiske, R. L. 
Harford, E. G. Beckwith, J. H. Mc- 
Cullough, W. H. Platt, Committee. 


Letter from Rev. W. W. Bagster. 


A letter was received at Tux Pactric of- 
fice from Rev. W. W. Bagster, last Thurs- 
day, July 28th, dated ‘‘Benguela, 13th 
May, ’81,” just two and a half months on 
the way. We give the following ex- 
tracts ; 

It is, to-morrow, one year since I left 
California. I have been anxious to write 
to Tue Pacirtic, but have not done so for 
the very plain reason that I was anxious 
to get into Bihe, our field, before | wrote, 
aunlh also the greater part of the time I 
was in this town, Benguela, before we 
started inland, I was sick of the fever and 
scarce in condition to write. Now, by the 
mercy of God, I am in good health, and 
really have not that excuse. It were 
possible indeed to a man interested in the 
work to run on at a great rate to the ex- 
clusion of other duties, but this must not 
be this month. 

To give briefly, however, the position 
of events: Brothers Sanders and Miller 
are ina temporary camp in Bailuuda, 
the next kingdom to Bihe, where I left 
them, being compelled to return to this 
place on business; and of Bailuuda it is a 
fine country, and with the King we have 
established the most satisfactoty rela- 
tions; they are glad to have us here and 
would like us toremain. The King of 
Bihe has anxious fears that we may re- 
main in Bailuuda; he wants us to hurry 
on to Bihe. We hope to go on there, but 


we esteem Bailuuda as equally important | 


to Bihe and as good for a centre of work. 


Of the journey to and from Bailuuda, it |. 


is rough and very trying and tedious. 
There are places of great beauty and 
some magnuificent mountains. When you 
read the Herald I suppose ‘you know 
where we are, but I do not know if they 
notice our little mission (I have not seen 
a Herald since leaving Boston). I know, 
however, one who does notice our little 
work, and who never forgets us for a 
moment, even the Captain of our army, 
the sender forth of his servants, the 
blessed Lord Jesus Christ. I speak for 
us all I am sure when I say He has been 
ever near us and that to bless. And for 
myself I say, praise be unto him, for he 
himself taught me to praise him in far-off 
California, and the praise continues and 
is as a well of constant joy, a river deep 
and full that never runs dry, always 
overflows, and fills my heart and mouth 
with praise. There are many cases of 
trial, anxiety and care; there are delays 
more than number; there are sins blacker 
than night; but none of these stop me, 
none of these are to be compared to joy 
in the Holy Ghost. One blessed thing, 
I have not time to count up the trials, 
and I cannot count up the mercies if I 


would. But is this ail, do you say? No; | 


| 


to-day, or one month from to-day, I look 
for three at least co-workers to reach this 


place. We shall rejoice much and be ex- 


ceedingly glad, for we need them: 
Africa needs them. How many young 
men and ladies are you of California 
sending out to Africa this year? I left 
last year; have you not at least one for 
this year, 1881? and then 1882, two? 
and 1883, three? and each new numeral 


the cross in Africa. 
favored state—-what a host of young 


Christians are there; too many all to 
work in California. Push them out; 


there is room for them in the world; for 
‘‘the world is the field,” and unto all the 
world Jesus sent us his dssciples. 

King’s service, 

W. W. Baaster. 


Yours in the 


Diseases, like rivers, spring from small 
causes. The roaring river may not be easily 
diverted frum its couase, no the neglected dis- 
ease from its destructive work. Takenin time, 
disease, which is merely an interrupted function 
may be averted by the use of Natures remedy, 


Tarrant's Seltzer Aperient, 
It combines the medicinal properties of the best 
-mincral] waters in the world. | 


Oo>~ Sold by all druggists. 


KIRKLAND & TROWBRIDGE, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


E. P. SANFORD. 
CHEMISTS & APOTHECARIES, 


971 Broadway, 


COR. TENTH ST. - OAKLAND, CAL. 
jy27-tf 


VASSAR COLLECE 


For the Liberal Education of Women. 


Examinations for entrance, Sept. 14th. Cata- 
logues sent on application to 


hy 
W.L. DEAN, Registrar. 
jy27-2m 


CLOSES SEPT. 3. 


jy27-1m 


[aug3] 


IS 


to the 188— add a new messenger for 


Ot Brother Moody’s visit to your 


Cyarden Hose. 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
—he Very Cheapest and Very Best. 


THE CELEBRATED 


Maltese Cross Hose. 


For GARDEN Aad and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 
JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, . 


Cor. First and Market Streets, San Francisco 
jJuly13-tf 


To Be Thought Over. 


SHAFFER 


' Give special attention to 


Three Important Points 
of Business: 


First: To the Material: 
Second: To the Manufacture; 
Third: To the Rapid Selling 


Of goods we place before the public, _ 
WE SAY TO ONE AND ALL: 


Buy Your Clothing 
“POPULAR, 
| ONE-PRICE 


AMERICAN CLOTHING HOUSE 


—OF— 
Schafer & 


11 MONTGOMERY ST., Under Lick House 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


The German Savings and 


Loan Society. 


For the half year ending this date, the Board 
of Directcrs of the German Saviogs and Loan 
Society has declared a dividend on Term Depos- 
its at the rate of five and one-tenth (5 1-10) por 
cent. per annum, and on Ordinary deposits at 
the rate of four and one-fourth (4-4) per cent 


| per annum, free from Federal Taxes, and piya- 


ble on and after the 11th day of July, 8831. By 
order. GEO. LETTE, Secretary. 
San F.ancisco, June 30, 1831. 


CONTRASTED EDITIONS. 


Containing the Old and New Versiens in paraliel 
columns. The best and cheapest illustrated edition 
of the Revised Testument. Millions of people are wait- 
ing for it. Do not be deceived by the unscrupulous pub- 
lishers of inferior editions. See that the copy you \y 
contains 100 fine engravings on steel and wood, This is 
the only l irgetype contrasted edition, and Agents 
are coining money seliingit. AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for circulars and extra terms. Address | 

NaTIONAL Pusissiixe Co., St. Louis Mo, 


july13-4t 


; § " & 
TEMPLE GROVS LADIES’ SEMINARY. 
SARATOGA SPRiNGS, N. Y. | 
Twenty-seventh year begins Sept. 13. Send 
for Year-book. F. Down, A. M., Pres. 
aug3-6t 


GRANVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY. 
NORTH GRANVILLE. N. Y. 
Year begins Sept. 


Commercial and Classical. 
6th. Send for Year book. 
Emerson G. Cuark. A.M., C.E., VY. Prin. 
aug3-6t 


children. Thousands yet entitled. Pensions given 
Tr any Disease. ousands of pensioners an 

ry J soldiers entitled to INCREASE and BOUNTY. 
Bi UJ PATENTS procured for Inventors. Soldiers 
land warrants , boughtand sold. Soldiers 
Mand heirs apply for your rights at once. Send® 

stamps for **The Citizen-Soldier,’’ and sion 
ounty laws blanks and instructions. We 
can refer to thousands of Pensioners and Clients, 


Address WN. W. Fitzgerald & Co. PENs10Nn 


WONDER! 


THOMAS’ 


Cool-Water Bleaching Soap. ; 


The Best Soap in the World for 
Kitchen, Laundry & Household Use. 


Unrivalled for Curing Skin Diseases, and for 
Preserving a Healthy Skin. Both Manu- 
factured by the Standard Soap Co., 
204 Sacramento Street, 
Standard Soap Palace, 637 Market Street, San 

Francisco. jy20-3m. 


Union Savings Bank 


OAKLAND. 
Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 


Reserve Fund, (Dec.,"79) $31,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, — 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 
R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 


D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor, 


EK. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN - - President 


H. A. PALMER, 
“ASSETS, DECEMBER 3lst, 1878. 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 
double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 68 
Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 00 


Bonds - - - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - 63,828 39 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - ~- 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - - 1,704 34 

$1,772,991 38 


Due Depositors, Dec. 3ist, 1878, - $1,267,530 46 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar menths, beginning from 


the first of the month succeeding the date of — 


deposit. 
emittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. | 
LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. | 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, | 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of | 


DAIRY PRODUGE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT. 


gS" Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with prompsness, | 


Woman’s Christian Temperanze 
COFFEE HOUSE, _ 


1005 Market St, near Sixth, - San Francisco. 
Coffee with Doughnuts or Bun. 5 Cents; all 
kinds of Cake and Pie. 5c.; Cup Custard 5e.; 
Bow! of Milk with Bread. 5c.; Soup or Stew 5c.; 
Baked Beans, 5c.; Cold Boiled Ham. 10¢.. Oat 
Meal Mush, 10c.; Two Eggs with Coffee.or Tea, 
15c. jy2ote 


—~ 


mployment for Ladies. 
ny of Cincinnati are now manufacturing and intro- 

Sup es and 
mders for 


for 


ucing theirnew Stee 
irt & 


Children, and their eevee ed 
fea, and want rel?fable lady agents tosell them inev 
ousehold. Our agents everywhere meet with ready s 


320 SAN FRANCISCO. Sad exclusive territory. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR DEAS 


140 acres. e aim of the Founder of 


for the richt formation of character. 
Roard, Laendry and Tuit 


annum. A 
address MISS CLINTON 


» Lady Principal Hellmuth Ladies’ College, Lonpox, Ont 


HELLMUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE. . | 


Patronesa, H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE. Founder and President 
D.D., D.C. L., LORD BisHOP OF HURON. Fall Term opens Wednesday, Sept. 2Ist. 


Handsome and spacious buildings, beautifully situated in a most healthy localitv, about f irs bv 

Niagara Falls, and on one of the principal through routes between the Ea West. The Ghol = 
1s College isto provide the hic tellect 

education. The whole system is based upon the aoumdest ‘PROT 

FRENCH is the language spoken in the college. 

Calist!:enics, Drawing ana Plane ar dica} Attend 

> Us rarv, Medical At 

A reduction of one-half for the daughters cf 


The Right Rev. I, HELLMUTH, | 


from 
stand West. TheGROUNDS comprise . 


ESTANT principles, eolid bas's 

ty. 
glish, the Ancient and Modern ron ly 
For “circulars” and fuil 
ARIO, CANADA, 


RICHARDS & SNOW, 
SUCCESSORS TO BARKER & SNOW, 
IMPORTERS OF | 


IRON PIPE AND PLUMBERS’ STOCK, | 
| Sole Agents for the Yale Lock Mfg Co., 


_ AMERICAN Tack 
AND FOR THE SALE OF AMOSKEAG AXES, 


406 & 408 MARKET ST., S. F. 


Vice-President 
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THe PacitFic: San Francisco, CAL. 
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Zhe Ghildren’s Borner. 


Little Things. 


Little motes may blur the sight, 
Little clouds may hide the light. 
Little words may point a sting— 
Little songs that people sing 
Sometimes sweetest pleasure bring. 


Little broken threads will spoil 
All the weaver’s anxious toil. 
Little flowers most fragrant are: 
Little thoughts may lead us far 
Into good or evil ways; 

Little joys make glad our days; 
Little stars the traveler light 

To his homestead window bright. 


Little foxes spoil the vines; 
Little mildew taints the wines. 


The Children’s Song. 


God of heaven, hear our singing; 
Only little ones arg we, 

Yet a great petition bringing, 
Father, now we come to thee. 


Let thy kingdom come, we pray thee; 
Let the world in thee find rest; 

Let all know thee and obey thee, 
Loving, praising, blessing, blessed! 


Let the sweet and joyful story 
Of the Savior’s wondrous love 

Wake ‘on earth a song of glory, 
Like the angel’s song above. 


Father, send the glorious hour; 
Every heart be thine alone; 
For the kingdom and the power 
And the glory are thine own. 


—F, R. Havergal. 
Forty Dollars for Four Teeth. 


A REAL INCIDENT. 


‘Elsie!’ 

‘Yes, papa,’’ and the child dashed 
away her tears, and sprang to the bed 
where her father lay bandaged and help- 
less. 

‘hat day an explosion had happened in 
the mill where he worked, and he was 
badly hurt. 

‘Water!’ he said feebly. 

She gave it to him, and he went on 
speaking : 

‘*Where’s the money, Elsie ?”’ 

‘‘Here, papa,” putting her hand on 
the bosom of her dress. 

‘*That’s right. Take good care of it. 
God only knows when we shall have any 
more. Poor child!’ he added fondly. © 

“<Not a bit of it,” she answered gayly. 
‘*You’ll be at home all the time now, and 
we'll have suéh a good time together.” 

Her father gave her a loving smile, 
and closed his eyes wearily. Elsie began 
to stroke his hand, and he soon fell into 
an uneasy slumber. | | 

The two were all in all to each other. 
They came from England and had been 
in America but a few months. Elsie was 
a plain, delicate child of thirteen, but her 
father called her his dove of comfort, and 
now she was proving “her right to the 
name. She tended him day and night, 
with a cheery, skillful patience that made 
everybody love her, | 

-But the weeks went by, the money 
was spent, and still he lay on his bed. 
The wolf was at the door. How could 
they keep him out? 

Then it was that her father said: ‘‘ Elsie, 
where are the silver spoons ?”’ 

“In mamma’s little trunk, with the 
ring and locket,” she answered. 

‘*You must get them out and carry 
them to Mr, Black.” 

**Oh, papa, no! It’s all the silver we 
have, and mamma thought everything of 
them,” she cried impulsively. : 

The sick man made no answer, but he 
put bis hands over his eyes, and soon 
Elsie saw the tears steal slowly through 
his fingers. | 

‘*Papa, dear papa! I didn’t mean it. 
How cruel of me!’’ she exclaimed, throw- 
ing her arms about him. ‘‘I’ll take them 
this minute, and when you get well and 
earn money we'll have them back again.”’ 

““When I get well! I wonder when 
that will be ?” he said despairingly. 

**Before long—slow and sure, you 
know,’ sbe answered brightly, and in a 
few minutes she set out on her first visit 
to thé pawnbroker. But it was not her 
last. \ Time and again she went, till every 
possible thing. had been cairied; and 
meantime she was learning cheerfully to 
bear hunger and cold ‘‘for papa’s sake.’’ 

He, too, poor man, must see his darl- 
ing grow hollow-cheeked and big-eyed, 
with no power to save her. What could 
they do but lie down together and die ? 

s Elsie went home from her last visit 
to the pawnbroker, she stopped at a gro- 
cery to-bny alittle coal, and, while she 
waited for other customers, she looked 
listlessly at the morning paper lying on 
the counter. As she did so, these word 


caught her eye: | 


Wanted—four perfect teeth, for which 


_1 will give forty dollars. 


Cuas, Dow, Dentist, _ 
No. 5 K street. 

The poor little face flushed scarlet with 
a sudden hope. ‘‘Perhaps he would take 
mine,’’ she thought; ‘‘Mother Savage 
said yesterday she wondered how such a 
homely child could have such handsome 
teeth.”’ 

_ She seemed to herself to be dreaming. 
‘Forty dollars,’’ ‘‘forty dollars,” kept 
saying itself over in her brain, and when 
the shopman turned to wait on her, she 
was gone. A few minutes after, she 
stood in the dentist’s office. 

‘*Please, will you see if my teeth are 
gee enough to buy?’’ she asked timid- 
y- 

- The doctor was engaged in a delicate 
operation, but he stopped to give the 
teeth a hurried examination. 

**How beautiful! They are just what 
I want. Come to-morrow,” he said, go- 
ing back to his work. 

The rest of the day Elsie’s father 
thought her wonderfully gay, but he 
could not think why; for she said nothing 
ofher plan, about which she began to 
lose courage when the first excitement of 
it subsided. Hard things look easier in 
the merning than they do at night; and as 
she sag in thetwilight, in a 
bit of looking-glass, she thought sorrow- 


fully: ‘‘I shall be homelier than ever 
| when they are gone; but then, how silly 
of me to care aboutthat. Papa will love 
me justthe same. But it will hurt so to 
have them out,” she went on thinking, 
and every nerve in her body quivered at 
the prospect. ‘‘If it wasn’t for the rent, 
and the medicine for papa, and ever so 
many things—I never could beg, never. 
Yes, Elsie Benson, it’s gut to be done, if 
it kills you!”’ 

The next morning she entered the den- 
tist’s office by the mere force of will. 
Her courage was allgone. Dr. Dow was 
alone, and said ‘‘Good morning,’’ very 
kindly; 
trembled, he put her on the lounge, and 
made her drink something that quieted 
her. Then he sat down by her, and 
said: ‘‘Now tell me what your name is, 
and why you want to sell your teeth.” 

He spoke so‘gently, that at first Elsie 
could only answerhim with tears; but at 
last he contrived to get all her sad story, 
and his eyes were wet and his voice 
husky several times while she was tell- 
ing it. 

‘*You are a dear, brave child,’’ he 
said when she finished. ‘‘Now I am go- 
ing with you to see your father.’’ 

‘*But you'll take the teeth first, won’t 
you ?’’ she asked imploringly. ‘‘I shall 
never have courage to come again.”’ 

‘*Never mind that. We'll see if there 
isn’t some better way out of this trouble,”’ 
he answered. 

So hand in hand, they went back to 
the sick man; but I cannot tell you how 
happy and proud he was when the doctor 
told him about Elsie, or how gratefully 
he fell in with the plan of going to a nice 
hospital, where he soon got well enough 
to work in the doctor’s grounds; while 
Elsie, in her place as nurse to the doc- 
tor’s baby, rolled it over the gravel 
walks, 
So, though Elsie kept her teeth, they 
saved both her and her father from povy- 
erty and distress.— WV. Y. Observer. 


That Awkward Child. 


‘‘Do turn out your toes, Maria,’’ said 
Mrs. Ames, as Maria, her eleven-year- 
old daughter, came in from school, a 
great pile of books in her hands and a 
tired look on her face. ‘‘And do try to 
stand up straight and keep your shoulders 
back. _Why can you not move and walk 
like other girls ?’’ 
The child’s countenance took on a sul-. 
len expression, but she made no reply. 
Seating herself at the window, she began 
to prepare her lessons for the ensuing day. 
Aunt Phebe, a benevolent old lady who 
was aunt to every one in the neighbor- 
hood, observed this, and said: 
‘*Maria, dear, do you need to study 
to-morrow’s lesson immediately ? Can you 
not be out-doors awhile, on this lovely 
afternoon ?” 
‘*T do take a walk about dusk,’’ Maria 
answered pleasantly; everybody answer- 
ed Aunt Phebe pleasantly, for good na- 
ture has a winning way of its own. 
But I can not afford to lose any of the 
light, and the days are growing so short.” 
Aunt Phebe said no more. Sixty 
years’ experience had taught her the les- 
son which some of us are so very slow to 
learn, that nothing is so entirely wasted 
as unnecessary talk, advice sad admon- 
ition. But she thought a good deal, 
though she was silent, and once or twice 
as Mrs. Ames said queruously, ‘‘Do 
Maria, sit up! Do Maria, keep your feet 
still! Maria I can not endure such clum- 
siness; you must assume a more lady- 
like position,’’ etc., a pained expression 
crossed her placid countenance. When 
at last the books were closed, and the 
little girl, for whom a companion had 
called, had departed to take her daily 
twilight exercise on the block and around 
the corner, the dear old lady ventured on 
a word of reproof to the mother. 
‘“*Elizabeth, you will pardun me, but 
I fear you are making Maria unhappy. 
And she is a very attractive child !’’ 
‘*Attractive, Aunt Phebe! How can 
you say so? Yousee for yourself how big 
and ungainly she is growing, and she nev- 
er knows what to do with her hands and 
her feet. If I were her step-mother, 
people would say that was why I was so 
clear-sighted to her: defects, but she is 
my own child, and a very great trial che 
is to me. I love her, but she mortifies 
me.’ 
‘*She is obedient, truthfal, and faith- 
ful to ber duties, is she not ?’’ 
‘Oh! yes; but then, Aunt Phebe, her 
disposition ‘is so sullen. She pouts when 
I find fault with her, and that puts me 
quiteout ofpatience.” 
‘‘Well, dear, if you wouid find fault 
less frequently, and only in private, you’ 
might not have the sullenness to complain 
of. A sensitive nature can not bear to be 
blamed in the presence of others. An- 
other thing you, must remember, your 
daughter is growing very rapidly, and 
eome Of her attitudés and angularities and 
her awkward changes of position must be 
set tc that -aceount. Nature suggests 
these movements as easeful and reposing. 
Seriously, I would be more careful, if I 
were in your place, about wounding her 
by too constant criticism. As she emerges 
from the chrysalis of her present awk- 
} wardness, many things will arrange them- 
selves and many little ungraceful habits 
will drop away. Do not let Maria have 
the memory of an unhappy childhood.’’ 
Are not many, who have laid upon 
them the responsibility of caring for 
young people, making the mistake of 
Mrs. Ames? In their anxiety to do the 
very best things for their children, and 
to have them excel in everything which is 
desirable, they keep up an incessant mo- 
notony of and reproach. 
Meanwhile the boys and girls, burdened 
with multiplied tasks, soul and body re- 
ceptive together ‘and both developing 
every day, are perhaps petulant and frac- 
tious, as they will not be in a few years 
when the forces of their being aré more 
harmoniously adjusted. Perhaps they 
lack grace of movement and eas¢-of man- 


but when he saw how she/ 


And I make the fountain’s granite cup 


I hammer the ore and turn the wheel 


And soon I intend you may ‘go and play,”’ 


ways tenderly loving, dear mothers, and 
your reward will come by-and-by when 


from the ripening fruit.— Christian In- 
telligencer. 


Song of Steam. 


BY GEORGE W. CUTTER. 


Harness me down with your iron bands; 
Be sure of your curb and rein; | 

For I scorn the power of your puny han 
As ths tempest scorns a chain. 

How I laughed as I lay conceal’d from sight 
For many a countless hour, 

At the childish boast of human might 
And the pride of human power. 


When I siw an army upon the land, 

A navy upon the seas, 
Creeping along, a snail-like band, 

Or waiting the wayward breeze: 
When I marked the peasant faintly reel, 
_ With the toil which he daily bore, 
As he feebly turned the tardy wheel, 

Or tugged at the weary oar: 


When I measured the panting courser’s 
epeed,. 
The flight of the carrier dove. | 
As they bore the message the king decreed, 
Or the lines of impatient love, 
I could not but think how the world would | 
feel, | 
As these were outstripped afar, : 
When I should be bound to the rushing keel, 
Or chain’d to to the flying car. 


Ha! ha! ha! they found me at last, 
Thev invited me forth at length: 
As Irushed to my throne with a thunder- 
| blast, 
And laughed in my iron strength. 
O then he saw a wondrous change 
On the earth and the ocean wide, 
Where now my fiery armies range, 
Nor wait for wind or tide. 


Hurrah! hurrah! the waters o’er, 

_ The mountain’s steepincline: 

Time—space—have yielded to my power, 
The world! the world is mine! | 

The rivers the sun hath earliest blest, 

Or those where his beams deciine; 

The giant streams of the queenly west, 

Or the orient floods divine! 


The ocean pales where’er I sweep— 

Itear my strength rejoice; | 

And the monsters of the briny deep 

Cower, trembling, at my voice. 

I carry the wealth and the Lord of earth, 

The thoughts of his godlike mind; 

The mind lags after my going forth, 

The lightning is left behind. | 

In the darksome depths of the fathomless 
mine, 7 

My tireless arm doth play; 

Where the rocks never saw the sun decline, 

Or the dawn of the glorious day, 

I bring earth’s glittering jewels up 

From the hidden caves below, | 


With a crystal gush o’erflow. é 


I blow the bellows, I forge the steel, 
In the shops of busy trade: 


Where my arms of strength are made; 
I manage the furnace, the mill, the mint: 
I carry, I spin, I weave, 

And all my doings I put into print, 

On every Saturday eve. 


I’ve no muscle to weary, no breast to decay, 
No bones to be ‘‘laid on the shelf,’’ 


While I manage this world myself. 

But harness me down with your iron bands 
Be sure of your curb and your rein; 

For I scorn the power of your puny hands, 
As a tempest scorns a chain, 

George W. Cutter, author of the above 
poem, was an extraordinary man. He 
led a company of volunteers to the war 
with Mexico, and he came through the 
terrible fight at Buena Vista with his 
plumes uncarnished and his body un- 
wounded. He wrote ‘*Buena Vista’’ on 
the field after’ the battle. His ‘‘Song of 
Steam’’ and his ‘‘Song of Lightning” are 
among the works which adorn American 
poetry. Yet he hasno place in Bryant’s Li- 
brary of Poetry and Song, nor in Coate’s 
Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry, nor in 
Dana’s Household Book of Poetry.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


At a: meeting held in Richmond, Va., 
on Tuesday, July 5th, called to pass res- 
olutions of sympathy with the President, 
Governor Holliday said: 

When the weapon of the assassin is 
aimed at him, it passes insidiously through 
these hands and hearts, and we feel that 
to this great crime, like to thatof treason, 
has been added an immedicable personal 
injury to eaeh one of us. At such a time 
the deepest depths of our patriotism are 
aroused, and we are convinced as never 
before how we and our country are one. 
Party feeling is hushed; sections are for- 
gotten; creeds become religion, and we 
bow in humble acknowledgment and con- 
fess that there is a God who rules over 
nations as among men, and that next to 
him in our allegience there is an undi- 
vided and indivisible country—the source 
of our safety, peace and joy. , 
The Rev. M. D. Hoge, D. D., pastor 
of the Presbyterian church, and who is 
called the most eloquent preacher in the 
South, spoke as follows: | 
The great calamity which now hushes 
party clamor and rebukes sectional ani- 
mosity, and which by the fusion of a com- 
mon sorrow welds us together, reminds us 
of the way in which God in his providence 
compels us to recognize the dependence 
of man upon man, State upon State, and 
nation upon nation. 


A Child’s Love. 


A friend of ours is intimately acquaint- 
ed in a family in which is a sweet, bright 
little boy of some five years, between 
whom and herself there has sprung up a 
very tender friendship. One day she 
said to him: | 

‘*Willie do you love me ?” | 

‘*Yes indeed,” he replied, with a cling- 
ing kiss. 

-“*How much ?” Mi 
‘‘Why, I love you—I love yon—up to 
the sky.” 
Just then his eye fell upon his mother. 
Clinging his arms about her, and kissing 
her passionately, he exclaimed: ‘‘But, 
mamma, I love you way up to God.’’ 


Sacrifice is the law of being. Itisa 
mysterious and a fearful thing to observe 
how all God’s universe is built upon this 
law, how it penetrates and pervades all 


ture would cease to exist.—F. W. Rob- 


the husks of the present hour fall away | 


| will make away with! Perhaps if they 
| were not indulged in it, they would not | 


| bath morning finds the over-worked mother 


| bath, and neglects to ‘‘lift the billet off 


| the gate our thoughts are turned in that 


|doubt many a person, especially the 


Nature, so that, if it were to cease, Na- | here, and. speaks in warm terms of his 
Mr. Seguin was formerlyia | 


Do We Rest on the Sabbath? 
Take the housemother in the country 


or village community, who superintends, 
if she does not do, all her housework, 
and at the same time keeps her family 
well up in all their school and church 
privileges. Not only that, but their 
clothing must be as costly and ag much 
trimmed as any, and there must be an 
extra preparation of food for the Sabbath 
—extra not only in quantity, but in 
quality. | 

The clean and fresh outfit for every 
| member of the family must pass through 
mother’s hands. The house must be put 
| in extra order if she intends to have a 
comfortable day, and then it will be bad 
enough by Monday morning. And such 
a quantity of pie and cake as those boys 


want it; but then they are, and the Sab- 


almost two weary to go to chureh; too 
stupid and sleepy to listen if she does go; 
very much inclined to wear a loose wrap- 
par and rest at home. She sighs a little 
regretfully as she thinks of the Sabbaths 
of her childhood and youth, when she 
wondered why the very atmosphere of 
the day seemed different from that of 
other days—the skies more brilliantly 
blue, the summer clouds whiter and more 
graceful, the green of the fields and the 
song of the birds sweeter than on any 
other day of the week. | 

- She wishes it would seem so now, not 
realizing that it is because she lets the 
cares of the week follow her into the Sab- 


the embers,” off those half-smothered 
esthetic tastes, which are not altogether 
compatible with the work to which she is 
condemned six days out of seven, axd let 
them blaze up to brighten her apprecia- 
tion of the ¢heerful and beautiful in her 
surroundings. | 
It is too true that, as cares increase, 
we grow loth to get entirely out of the 
sight and sound of our week-day avoca- 
tions. We open the gate and enter the 
peculiar field of Sabbath enjoyments, and 
look into its quiet, sweetly-chaded walks 
far enough to get some idea of the ineff- 
able calmness of that -rest which shall 
mark an eternal Sabbath; but we stand 
too near the dividing fence to be fully 
separated from the dusky walks of week- 
day life. Half the time our hand is on 


direction; we are thinking over the 
achievements of the past week, or plan- 
ning work of that to come; and the 
moment the gathering darkness proclaims 
that the day is done, we slip through | 
into the fields of ‘‘carking care”’ again. 
I knew a good minister, whose Sabbath | 
commenced on Saturday evening, and 
lasted till Monday’s sunrise. He sadly 
disliked to see a frivolous book, or paper, 
or a heavy piece of work, in the hands | 
of his children on Saturday evening. No 
lamp ever burned then in his study to 
hurry up the preparations for the morrow, 
which he held it a sacred duty to make 
early inthe week. No one ever saw him 
scampering up the aisle, elbowing the 
people aside that he might get into his 
place before the bell was done tolling, 
and rising breathlessly in the pulpit to 
offer the invocation, whilst wiping the 
perspiration from a brow flusned with 
the over-exertion of his tardy haste. He 
was there soon after the sexton, love of 
the day and love of the work glowing in 
his face with a light we knew would 
shine after he was done with earthly 
Sabbaths. 

The services were held in the old New 


short intermission. And one day a good 
old deacon came, with his doughnuts in 
his hand, to his pastor as he sat in the 
pulpit waiting for the bell for afternoon 
service, and complained thus: 

‘‘Mr. B., your sermon was excellent; 
but don’t you preach just a little bit over 
our heads? You see, the weather is 
waim, and I work har! all the week, 
and I’m apt to get a little drowsy, and 
lose myself once in awhile on Sunday; 
and your sermons are so worked out that 
when I wake up I can’t take up the 
thread, and the rest of the sermon is lost 


Brass, 


England fashion—two sermons, with a Ohureh and Steamboat Bells 


J. A. CAMPBELL. 


N. GRAY. S. WRIGHT. 


N. GRAY & CO. 
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LOCKHART & PORTER, 
Undertakers, 


ARE STILL AT THE OLD PLACE 


16 O FARRELL ST. 


NEAR MARKET, - - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Especial attention paid to embalming bodies 
and preparing them for shipment. 


S. FOSTER & CO. 


Importing and jobbing 
cur ocers, 
Have recently moved into their pew building 


26 & 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 


Where they will continue to keep a 
full line of 


GROCERIES 


And a complete assortment of 


CANNED GOODS & PRESERVES. 


Adapted to Local Shipping and 


Foreign Trade. 
0S All goods at the lowest wholesale prices, 
and quality guaranteed. 3 f23-lyr 


JOHN TAYLOR. H. R. TAYLOR. 


JOHN TAYLOR & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ASSAYERS’ MATERIALS 
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MINE & MILL SUPPLIES, 


—ALSO— 


DRUGGISTS’ GLASSWARE AND SUNDRIES. 
118 & 120 Market Street, 


and 

15 & 17 California Street, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
P. O. Box 2001. 
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No. 125 First Street, 
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Manufacturers of all kinds of 


ition, Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings, 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, ete., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
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BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those celebrated bells for Churches 
and Academies, etc. Price List and circulars 
sent free. HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


to me. Can’t you bring your preaching 
own a little for such hard-workingd | 
folks ?” | 
The puzzled preacher sat down to study 
the problem of adapting his sermons to 
the wants of sleepy pillars in the church. 
The resuit was that he set their sins in 
order before them. He told them they 
broke the Sabbath by trying to crowd the 
work of seven days into six. There is 
no appointed secular Jabor for the Sab- 
bath, and we are not required to make it 
up either on Saturday or Monday. No 


housekeeper, breaks the Sabbath on Sat- 
urday, by so overdoing as to be entirely 
unfit to enjoy the day in a proper 
manner. | 
Doubtless, tired mother, this is what | 
you have done; but you had better go to 
church. The rest you will get there will 
de you more good than you will be apt 
to take at home. And then make up 
ee mind that you will carry the Sab- 
th through all the week. Begin on 
Monday to discriminate between the real } 
and fictitious wants of your household. 
Get as much of your work as you can 


‘day's work as light x2 that you FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


may have strength on the Sabbath for the 
full enjoyment of its privileges. © | 
And carrying the thought of the Sab- 
bath in your mind, instead of breaking it 
on Saturday, you keep it in trust through 
six days, to enjoy the seventh with as 
fall an appreciation as mortals can reach, 
of the rest that remains for the people of 
God.—WN. Y. Evangelist. 


vary Baptist Church of New York, re- 
cently baptized Pastor C. A: Seguin of | 
the French Evangelical Catholic Church 


usefulness. 


and va b, or, it may be, tou ch and sul- 
len. Be patient and watchful, and al- 


Roman Catholic priest in Canada. 


Baptism or a ForMER 
Dr. R. S. MeArthar, pastor of the Cal- | iF 


Orders by Postal Card promptly attended to. 
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Cash in hands of Agents and in 
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C. B. WHITING, - 
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YOUNG LADIES SEMINARY, 


BENICIA, CAL. 
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MRS. M. ATKINS LYNCH, Parrncipat. 
A Home School for Young Ladies. 
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lars apply to : 


Secretary. 
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LAUREL HALL. 


The Eighteenth Annual Session will com- 
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THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 
Will begin its NEXT YEAR of STUDY on the 


ist day of September, 1881. 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton, Oakland, Cal. 


The Seminary will open with fair numbers, 
aid under happier auspicies than ever before. 
All connected with it are looking for a year of 
enjoyment, advancement, and attainment. 


Oakland, July 1,1881. 


ANEW TREATMENT 
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pepsia, Bronchitis, Catarrh, De- 
bility, Headache, Rheumatism 
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Disorders. It is taken 
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| And acts directly upon the great nervous and 
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USE AT HOME. 


Health and Life,” a quarterly journal 
of cases and cures under the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment and‘a Treatise on Compound Oxy- 
gen, giving the history of this new discovery. 
and a large record of most remarkable cures, 


will be sent free to all who ask for them. A(- 
‘dress the proprietors, DRS. STARKEY 


PALEN,. 1109 and 1111 Girard street, Philade!- 
phia, Pg., or H. E. MATHEWS, 606 Montgom- 
ery street, San Francisco, Cal.,, from whom can 


be procured’ both information and supplies. 
Imar-5m 
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c: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


Telling Fortunes. 


{’ll tell you two fortunes, my fine little lad, 
For you to accept or refuse; 

The one of them good, the other one bad— 
Now hear them and say which you choose. 


I see by my gifts, within reach of your hand, 
‘A right fair to behold; 

A house and a hundred good acres of land, 
With harvest fields yellow as gold. 


[see a great orchard, with bows hanging 
down 
With apples, russet and red; 
I see droves of cattle, some white and some 
brown, 
But all of them sleek and well fed. 


I see droves of swallows about the barn door; 
See the fanning mill whirling so fast; 
I see the men threshing out wheat on the 
floor— 
And now the bright picture has passed. 


‘And I see rising dismally up in the place 
Oi the beautiful house and the land, 
A man with a fiery-red nose on his face, 
And a little brown jug in his hand! 


Oh, if you beheld him, my lad, you would 
wish 
That he were less wretched to see; 
For his boot-toes they gape like the mouth 
of a fish, 
And his trousers are out at the knee. 


{In walking he staggers now this way, now 
that, 
And his eyes they stand out like a bug’s, 
And he wears an old coat and a battered-in 
hat, 
And I think that the fault is the jug’s. 


For the text says the drunkard shall come to 


be poor, 
And that drowsiness clothes men with 
rags, 
And he does’nt look much like a man, I am 
sure, 


Who has honest hard cash in his bags. 


Now which will you have ? To be thrifty and 


snug, 
And to be right side up with your dish, 
Or to go with your eyes like the eyes of a 


bug, 
And your shoes like the mouth of a fish ? 
—Alice Cary. 


The Hopkins Golden Wedding. 


A very interesting golden wedding 
took place in St. Clair, Mich., on the 
evening of the 4th of July. It was that 
of Samuel F. Hopkins and Mary Ann 
Keeney, for 50 years recognized as Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Hopkins, of St. Clair, 
where they have resided since they 
alighted there 50 years ago. 

The wedding had been long antici- 
pated, and preparations had been made 
for guests from California and various 
parts of the United States. Four sons 
of the family, Messrs. Mark, Owen K.., 
William $8., Edward W. Hopkins, and 
the widow of another son, Mr. Charles 
Hopkins, ten grand-children, a bachelor 
brother, Mr. Moses Hupkins—in all 
twenty of the immediate family were 
present, besides cousins and more dis- 
tautly related representatives of the Hop- 
kins family. 

The presents from family friends were 
of gold and diamonds, and selected with 
trie artistic taste. 

The chief address had been printed in 
German text and beautifully illuminated 
initials, in a magnificent album with gol- 
den clasps, a present to the parents from 
their sons, as a token of their love and 
esteem. ‘The album contained the pho- 
tographs of both parents, the family coat- 
of-arms and some interesting items of 
family history. 

The Rev. O. C. Thompson, the first 
pastor of Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins in Bt. 
(lair, made an address from which we 
make some extracts: 

‘*The event which has brought us to- 
gether this evening has given to the 


world seven additional lives, with all 


their responsibilities and enjoyments. 

‘*But life, beautiful and full of mean- 
ing as it is, is a fleeting treasure. Of 
this we are admonished by the absence 
of just one-third of the number who once 
gathered around this hearthstone. Though 
bodily absent, they are not forgotten, for 
their lives were all honorable and useful; 
we love to cherish their memory. If this 
short life, with all its sorrows, i8 so worth 
living, what must be that perfect and 
everlasting life in which there is no sor- 
row ? 

‘‘What changes have taken place 
since fifty years ago you joined hands to 
walk through life togethitr changes in 
the natural world which compel us to feel 
it is not at all the same world it was 
then. Our country, whose genial gov- 
ernment places no check upon thought, 
and bids brain, muscle and skill do their 
best, has overturned the old order of 
things, and readjusted a broader and 
better phase of life since you plighted 
your faith at the altar. Then no rail- 
road car offered you its cushioned seats 
in which to make your wedding tour. 
Steamboats were not in general use. It 
was a week of years after you were mar- 
ried that a steamboat first crossed the 
Atlantic Ocean. Now, every body of 
water which is navigable has its lines of 
steamers. Steamships, models of beauty 
and strength, copper-bottomed and iron. 
hulls, four and five hundred feet long, 
cross and re-cross every ocean and sea 
with ease and safety. 

**You, sir, could not send to Mary Ann 
[your photograph, fer Daguerre had not 
then taught the sun to take pictures of 
human faces. When you, madam, wrote 
those loving epistles to Samuel, you 
wrote them with a goose-quill pen, and 
folded the paper, sealing it with a red 
wafer, without any envelope, and sent it 
by post, who, with a Canastoga wagon 
and six mules, was ten days going from 
New York to Boston, with twenty-five 
cents’ postage for each letter, if the dis- 
tance was four hundred miles, and ten 
cents when it was less. That little pul- 
Sation of heart that you occasioned when, 
to the gentle question of Samuel, you 
said ‘‘yes,” more than fifty years ago, 
still beats, still lives, still responds, still 
persistent in integrity, and Wil codtinue 
So until its wave touches the shores of 


eternity. Those were the times and this 
the kind of people who marry for life. 

‘<J remember well the call I made on 
you here fifty years ago, when you had 
been keeping house only three months, 
when life was young and hope was 
bright. Now that the toil and heat of 
the day are over, in life’s golden evening 
we see you in a beautiful home, sur- 
rounded with all the appointments of el- 
egance and luxury. I dwell with pleas- 
ure upon the many years of unbroken 
friendship lying between, when you, sir, 
at one end of the church, and I at the 
other, endeavored to fill the places as- 
signed to us, and though our paths have 
since diverged, the ties then formed have 
held fast, and even strengthened with 
the lapsing years. | 
‘*Well, Michigan then was far from 
being the Michigan of to-day. You de- 
serve no little credit in breasting the dif- 
ficulties of settling a new country, and 
especially a territory so forbidding as 
Michigan was then supposed to be. It 
was called the land of swamps and mo- 
rasses by the timid souls who had not 
courage to explore its resources. Fifty 
years have developed more natural re- 
sources of wealth in Michigan than is 
possessed by any other State in the 
Union, or in a like extent of territory 
anywhere in the world. 


‘*We hasten to a conclusion of thoughts 
appropriate to this evening, by a brief 
reference to the genealogy of the family. 
Mrs. Hopkins was the only child of Asa- 
hel and Theodosia Keeney. 
ney, born in. 1776, .was the youngest 
child of Alexander and Sarah Keeney, of 
East Hartford, Conn. Theodosia Kee- 
ney, whose maiden name was Woodruff, 
was a descendant of the Curtis family; 
her great-grandfather Keeney lived 107 
years, and did a full day’s work at reap- 
ing in half a day’s time, after he was 90 
years old. Mr. Hopkins is the son of 
Mark Hopkins, who was the son of Mos- 
‘es Hopkins, who was the son of Samuel 
Hopkins, the first pastor of the church in 
Great Barrington, Mass. Now, this Sam- 
uel Hopkins was a great and a good man. 
He died at Newport, R. I., a hundred 
years ago. In this Hopkins family may 
be mentioned Rev. Mark Hopkins, D.D., 
who was for so long a time . President of 
Williams College. 

Mark Hopkins, too, of California, was 
one of the remarkable men of the age. 
By indomitable courage and _persever- 
ance he acquired a fortune, and per- 
iled it all by a venture in giving to the 
world the Transcontinental railroad; in 
which all those qualities of cool thoughts 
and never-flagging energy in overcoming 
apparently insuperable obstacles were 
fully called into requisition. 


‘‘Back of Samuel Hopkins, D.D., 
whose name will ever be cherished in 
Great Barrington and Newport, was a 
line of ancestry of which any one might 
well be proud. The father of this Dr. 
Samuel Hopkins was Timothy Hopkins. 
The father of Timothy was one of the 
eight children of John Hopkins. John 
wus one of the six children of Stephen 
Hopkins, and Stephen was the only son 
of John Hopkins, the father of the Hop- 
kinses of America. 
entry, in England, and settled in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in 1634, only fourteen 
years after the arrival of the Mayflowers 
Part of the family adhered to the Stuart. 
and part went with Cromwell. In St. 
Michael’s church, Coventry, is still to be 
seen the old tomb bearing the coat-of- 
arms of the family. .Even the old house, 
built by Sir Richar. Hopkins early in 
1600, yet remains. Coventry was repre- 
sented in the British parliament by s»me 
one of the Hopkins family, nearly four 
hundred years.’’ 


Ingersoll’s Creed. 


With this title some one sends us a 
little tract, containing epigrammatic ex- 
pressions from Col. Robert G. Ingersoll’s 
latest lecture, ‘‘What must we do to be 
saved?” We have read the tract and we 
have read the entire lecture. If this is 
truly Ingersoll’s creed, the Colonel isn’t 
so far out of the way. He is coming 
around, maybe. * He manages to get con- 
siderable Scripture into his creed, as he 
sets it forth. There is lots of hope, in 
fact there is a great deal of certainty for 
the Colonel. We subjoin a few articles 
of this great man’s creed, just to show 
from what book he got his declaration of 
faith. | | 

‘*Honest industry is as good as pious 
idleness,’’ says the Colonel. | 

Well, that’s all right. That’s ortho- 
dox. The Bible says the same thing, 
and said it long before the Colonel thought 
of it—‘‘Faith without works is dead.”’ 

‘‘Christ believed the temple of God to 
be the heart of man.’’—Jngersoll. 

Yes, that’s orthodox, too. We ‘‘must 
worship him in the spirit.” ‘‘Know ye 
not that ye are the temple of the Holy 
Ghost ?”’ 

“If I go to heaven I want to take my 
reason with me.'’—Jngersoll. | 

Of course, and so you will, ‘for now 
we see through a glass, darkly; but there 
face to face; now | know in part; but 
then I shall know even as I am known.” 
—1 Corinthians xiii. 12. 

‘‘Fear is a dagger with which hypoc- 
risy assassinates the soul.’’—-Jngersoll. 

That is good gospel, and ‘‘perfect love 
casteth out fear.” 

‘*If 1 owe Smith ten dollars, and God 
forgives me, that doesn’t pay Smith.””— 
Ingersoll, 

Correct you are; the prayer of Chris- 
tianity is ‘‘forgive us our debts as we for- 
give our debtors.” ‘‘Qweno man any- 
thing. 

‘Reason is the light of the soul, and 
if you haven’t the right to follow it, what 
you the right to follow ?’—Inger- 
soll. 

**Yet in the church I had rather speak 
five words with my understanding, that 
by my voice I might teach others also, 
than ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue. Brethren, be not children in 


Mr. Kee- | 


He came from Cov- | 


children, but in understanding be men.’ 
—1 Corinthians, xiv. 19, 20. 
“Tf you go to hellit will be for not 
practicing the virtues which the Sermon 
on the Mount proclaims.” —ZJngersoll. 
That’s all orthodox. ‘‘If ye know 
these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 
‘“‘The men who saw the miracles all 
died long ago. I wasn’t acquainted with 
any of ’em.’’—ZIngersoll. 

Same way with the men who saw Ser- 
vetus burned. But the Colonel most 
firmly believes that Servetus was burned. 
‘*A little miracle now, right here—just 
a little one—would do more toward the 
advancement of Christianity than all he 
preaching of the last thirty years.””—Jn- 
gersoll. | 
“If they hear not Moses and the 
though one rose from the dead.—Luke 
xvii: 31. 
‘If there is a God in the universe he 
will not dam an honest man.’’—Jngersoll. 
‘*A false balance is an abomination un- 


light.”"-— Proverbs xi. 1; 
‘‘There is only one true worship, and 
that is the practice of justice.” —ngersoll. 

‘‘Render therefore into Cesar the 
things which be Cesar’s, and unto God 
the things which be God’s.’’—Luke xx. 
25. 

‘*God will not damn a good citizen, a 
good father, or a good friend.” —Znger- 
soll. | 

Certainly not, or any good man. 

**A good man showeth favor, and lend- 
eth; he will guide his affairs with discre- 
tion. Surely, he shall not be moved for- 
ever; the righteous shall be held in ever- 
lasting remembrance.’’—Psalms xxii: 5, 


“Study the religion of the body in 
preference to the religion of the soul. <A 
healthy body will give a healthy mind, 


That explains why the Indians have no 
superstitions. | | 

‘*People who have the smallest souls, 
make the most fuss about saving them.” 
—Ingersoll. 

Of course, colonel: they are the hard- 
est kind to save. 


fairer than I treat my fellow men.”—ZJn- 
gersoll. 
_ Well, that’s perfectly orthodox. ‘‘For 
if ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
your heavenly Father will also forgive 
you; but if ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes, neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses. For with what judg- 
ment ye judge, ye shall be judged; and 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you.”’ 
**Upon the shdowy shore of death, the 
sea of trouble casts no wave.’’—Jngersoll. 
The Colonel must have been singin 
that good old hymn, ‘‘When I cau A 
my title clear,’’ in which occur the lines: 


‘‘And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast.”’ 


—R J. Burdette, in Burlington Hawk- 
eye... | 


Concerning the House We Live In. 


Wonders at home by familiarity cease to 
excite astonishment; and hence it happens 
that many know but little about ‘‘the house 
we live in’’—the human body. We look 
upon the house from the outside, just as a 
whole or aunit, never thinking of the many 
rooms, the curious passages, and the ingeni- 
ous internal arrangements of the house, or of 
the wonderful structure of the man, the har- 
mony and adaptation of all his parts. 

In the human skeleton, at about the time of 
maturity, are 165 bones. 

The muscles are about 500 in number. 

The length of the alimentary canal is about 
32 feet. 

The amount of blood in an adult averages 
thirty pounds, or full one-fifth of the entire 
weight. | 

The heartis six inchesin length, and four 
inches in diameter, and beats seventy times 
per minute, 4,200 times per hour, 100,800 
times per day, 35,772,000 times per year, 
2,465,440,000 times in three score and ten, 
and at each beat, two anda half ounces of 
blood are thrown out of it, and 175 ounces 
per minute, 656 pounds per hour and 7% 
tons per day. Alt the blood in the body 
passes through the heart in three minutes. 
This little organ by its ceasless industry, 


In the allotted span 
The Psalmist gave to man, 


lifts the enormous weight of 370,700,200 
tons. 2 

The lungs will contain about one gallon of 
air, at their usual degree of inflation. We 
breathe on ah average, 1,200 times per hour, 
inhale 600 gallons ofair, or 24,400 gallons 
per day. The aggregate surface of the air 
cells of the lungs exceed 20,000 square inches, 


| an area very nearly equal to the floor of a 


room 12 feet square. 

The average weight of the brain of an 
adult male is three pounds and eight 
ounces, of a female, two pounds and four 
ounces. The nerves are all connected with 
‘it, directly or by the spinal marrow. 
These nerves, together with their branches 
and minute ramifications, probably exceed 
10,000,000 in number, forming a ‘‘body 
guard outnumbering by far the greatest army 
ever marshalled. | 

The skin is composed of three layers, and 
varies from one fourth to one-eighth of an 
inch in thickness. Its average area in an 
adult is estimated to be 2,000 square inches. 
The atmospheric pressure being about 14 
pounds to the .square inch, a person of 
medium size is subjected to a pressure of 
40,000 pounds! Pretty tight hug. 

Each square inch of skin contains 3,500 
sweating tubes, or perspiratory pores, each 
of which may be likened to a little draintile 


gregate length of the entire surface of the 
body ef 101,166 feet, or a tile ditch for drain 
ing the body almost forty miles long. : 
Man is made marvelously. Whois eager 
to investigate the curious, to witness the 
wonderful works of Omnipotent Wisdom, 
let him not wander the wide world around to 
seek them, but examine himself. ‘The 
proper study of mankind is man.’’—Selected. 


> 


The preciousness of little things was 
was never more beautifully expressed 
than in the following: ‘‘Little words are 


‘the sweetest to hear; little charities fly 


the farthest and stay the longest on the 
wing; little lakes are the stillest; little 
hearts are the fullest; little farms are the 
best tilled; little books are most read, 
and little songs the most loved.”—Se- 


understanding; howbeit in malice be ye | 


lected. 


prophets, neither will they be persuaded | 


to the Lord; but a just weight s his de- 


and a healthy mind will destroy super- | 


‘*T will never ask God to treat me any 


one-fourth of an inch long, making an ag- | 


REMEDIES IN THE WORLD FOR 
THE CURE OF 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Sore Throat, Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Asthma, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, and 
Every affection of the 


THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST. 


including 


CONSUMPTION. 


A WELL-KNOWN PHYSICIAN WRITES: 


** It does not dry up a cough, and leave the cause 
behind, as is the case with most preparations, but 
loosens it, cleanses the lungs and allays irritation, 
tlrus removing the cause of complaint.”” 

DO NOT BE DECEIVED by articles bear- 
ing similar names. Be sure you get 7 


DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, 


with the signature of “‘I. BUTTS” on the wrapper. 
50 Cents and $1.00 a Bottle. 

Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, Bos- 

don, Mass, Sold by druggists and dealers generally, 


IS A 
METAL BRISTLE 
BRUSH. | 
The Electro-Magnetic Brush 


e back, and contains over Five Hundred Flex- 


ible, Magnetic Steel Teeth. It cures 


a, 


i 
Nervous Weakness, Constipation. 


Send for Our Electre- etic Journal, contain- 
ing descriptions, testimonials, etc., mailed free to all. 


J. W. WEAKLEY, Jr. & OO., Cincinnati, 0. 


qassuley's His- Taine’s History of Full de- 
tory of England. § §Eng.Literature fl’ scriptive 
5 ge 12mo, vols. & 12mo vol.handsomely catalogue 


cloth; only $2.00 bound, foronly 50 cts. Free. 
MANHATTAN BOOK Co., & W.14th St., N. Y. P.O.Box 4500 


FURNITURE 
PLAN 


GILBERT & MOORE, 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers, 
18 & 20 Sutter St., - San Francisco. 


| 


i 


\ 


| 


Ends, $2.25;. - - - per foot, 85 cents. 


Fine Cabinet Work a Specialty ! 


Bedroom Suites, Parlor Suites, Iron Beds; 
Woven Wire Mattresses, Folding Cots, 
Folding Chairs, Camp Stools, 

Counters, Bank Desks, 
Office Desks, School Desks, Adjustable Reading 
Desks, Invalid Rolling Chairs, &c. 


Manufactory, 556 to 572 Brannan Street. 
_ SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


RAILWAY 


Sm 
Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY | 


Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED ! 
BEST EQUIPPED! and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 


OF THE 


West and North-West ! 


* The SHORT, SURE and SAFE route between 


COUNCIL BLUFFS 


AND 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 


And all points EAST, such as 
Niagara Falls, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Washington, Balti- 
more, Pittsburg, Montreal, To- 
ronto, Detroit, Cleveland. 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chica- 
go and North-Western and the U. P. R’ys 
depart from, arrive at and use the same 
joint Union Depot. 

At Chicago, close connections are made 
with the Lake Shore, Michigan Central, Bal- 
timore & Ohio, Ft. Wayne and Pennsylvania 
and Chicago & Grand Trunk R’ys, and the 
Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 


Pullman Palace Drawing Room Cars. 


Are run on all through trains of this road. 
It is the ONLY ROAD betwecn 


Counct! Bluffs and Chicago 
Upon which is run the 


Celebrated PULLMAN HOTEL Dining Cars ! 


Insist upon Ticket Agent selling you tick- 
ets via this road. Examine your Tickets, 
and refuse to buy if they do not read over 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accommo- 
dations you will buy your Tickets by this 
Route AND WILL TAKE NONE OTHER. 

All Ticket Agents sell tickets by this Line. 

MARVIN HUGHITT., 
2d V. P. & Gen’! Mang’r, Chivago. 


W. H. Srenvert, G. P. A., Unicago. | 


J. M Davies, Gen’! Ag’t, 8. F. 


ALBERT G. NYE: 


} at Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura and Santa 


ete., 


| Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 


el033 Market St. San Francisco) 


Such as 
Guass SHADEs, 
BRACKETs, 
PANEL PAINTINGs, 
Sea MosseEs, 
Cornices, 


Panels, Pallettes, Fans, Shells, Etc., 
Decorating. | 


Passe PARTOUTS, 
Exsony BRAcKETs, 
PANEL CHROMOS, 
Ferns & GRASSES, 
Fancy EAseEeEs, 


Also, Fine Steel Engravings and Picture Frames, 
and a full line of | : 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


The Best Winter Besort in 
World. 


NHE BEAUTIFUL OJAI VALLEY IS UN- 
T Surpassed in climate, especially for lung 
and throat troubles. Elevated 1,000 feet above 
the sea, surrounded by mountains, sheltered 
from wind and fogs, studded with magnificent 
live-oak trees, with good facilities for sporting— 
it is just the place to recuperate. 


THE “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE” 


Is well furnished; good board; saddle horses 
and carriages supplied; and no pains spared for 
comfort of guests. Parties met with carriage 


Paula, if desired; good roads from the above 
places to the Ojai valley. Address, for terms, 
P. BARROWS, 

Nordhoff, Ventura Co., Cal. 


CROSSETT’S 


Dental Rooms. 
No. 10 third Street. 


W. F. GRISWOLD. 
Dentis t 


CORNER OF O’FARRELL, DUPONT 
AND MARKET STS8., 


San Franeisco, Cal. 
Entrance, No. 6 O’Farreli St. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
(15 Pine street, S. 


Sole Agent for the Pacifie 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


MUSKET POWDER. 


POWDER. ' 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 

_ Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 
Constante on hand a large steck of 
Manilla Rope, (2!! sizes) 
Tarred Manilla Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Waizls ine, Ete. 


& Co., 
Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street. 
te Factory at THe Porrenro. 


BAY CITY MARKET 
1146 MARKET STREET. 
(Between Mason and Taylor streets.) 
Finest Meat Market in the city. Rates low. 
Go and buy, and you will go again. 


ZIMMERMANN, Strouse & Co. 


Stuart's Shoe Store. 


_ For the better accommodation of my custom- 
ers and the public generally, I have opened a 
branch store at : 


1053 BROADWAY, 


The store formerly occupied by Greenhood 
Bros. I have just opened asplendid new stock 
of Boots and Shoes, direct from the best Eaat- 
ern and California makers. All goods warrant- 
ed as represented, and prices the lowest the 
market affords. Having met with good success 
at my Washington street store, it will be con- 
tinued with a full stock of the best Boots and 
S..0es. and sold at very low prices. The public 
are respectfully invited to call and examine our 
stuck before purchasing elsewhere. | 


1053 Broadway and 961 Wash- 


ington street, Oakland. 


Ss, Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


Glasses, 10 cts. 
All wes guaranteed. 
A. HAMMOND, 
No. 4 Srxra Sr. 
in 8. for fifteen years 


SELL PIANOS 


Largest, most patents, du- 
‘able; 1,000 pianos, $125 to 
31,500; $10 monthly, or 
cent. ANTISELL, Market 
£23-lyr 


20 Beautiful Stops, bOctaves 
Walnat Case. Send for 
our Illustrated Catalogue. It 


cts the 


information which‘ pro- 
ece 


Womans TemperanceUnion — 
d-Cent Coffee House 


641 Washington St., bet. Kearny and Mont- 
gomery. Home Cooking a Specialty. Mezsls 
Cooked to Order. [G7Open Day and Night. 
| apr20-1m 


== AND NOT \ 

SWEAR OUT. 


For CATARRH, COLD IN THE 
NEURALGIA, TOOTH- 
and all kindred conr 
plaints. 
H. LOOMIS, 
320 Sansome Sr., 8. F. 
Sent by mail, $1.00 per box. 


Pat. Nov. 11,79 & Nov.9,'80 


Medical Electricily 


Horne’s Electro -Magnetic Belt 


tate Pair 


Received Ist Premium 
Flectro-Macnetic Belts, new Style..... 
ro-Magn. Belts, Extra Appliance... 315 
Flectre-Wagn. Belts, 9 Improveme 


nts. 20 
- Guaranteed one year! Best in the world! 


Rheamatism, 
Kidnev Disease, Impotency, 
Liver Disease Nervousness, spe 
Sninal Disease, Ague, Piles and other 


_ J. BORNE, Prop. and Manuf’r. 
Market St., San Francisco. 


SEND FUORI NEW CATALOGUE, FREZ 


NEW 


urgative Pilis make New Ric 
Blood, and will completely change the blood in 
the entiresystem in three months. Anyperson 
who will take 1 pill each night from 1 to12 weeks 
mny be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 
be possible. Sent by mail for 8 letter stamps, 

S. JOHNSON & CO.,, Boston, Mass., 


lanc ard’s 


Used for 25 years by the medical celebrities of 
ro erica, in 


and Am Scrofula, 
on the 


Weakness, Poorness of the 

affections where it is wee! to act 

so as tostimulate and ts periodical.course. 
oer are an excellent tonic for lymphatic and 

debilitated 


constitutions, 
Price 75 cents and $1.25 per bot#le. — 
E. Fougera & Co.,N. Y., Agents for the U.S. 
Sold by Druggists generally. 


‘ 


WM. BARTLING. HENRY KIMBALL. 


BARTLING & KIMBALL, 
Book Binders, Paper Rulers, 
AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, | 


No. 505 Clay Street, - .§. W. cor. Sansome, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

Music, Magazines, &c., Bound in any Sty} 
15mar-lyr e 


“The Pacifie” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Tue Pacrric andi ite ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco; al:o, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how article 
are to be sent. Address : 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


EATTY’S ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 
5 sets reeds, only $65. Pianos, $125 up. 


| Illustrated Catalogue free. Address, BEATTY, 


Washington, N.J. | 


SO,000 yards 


New Designs, Beautifully Colored. 
Ingrains, - 35c, 40c, 50c, 60c, 75c, 85¢ to $1 per yard 
Tapestry Brussells, - 85c, 90c, $1. $1.10 to $1.25 *- 
Body Brussells, $1.62'% to $1.90 * 


STAIR AND HALL CARPETS, 
With borders to match. 


Ollcloths, - - 45c to$1 per sq. yd. 
Linoleum, - $1.10 to $1.30 sé 


Mattings, Rugs, Mats, Window Shades, Lace 
Curtains. Ete. 


O03" Good value at all prices. _-H 
ALEX. MACKAY, 


Manufacturer and Importer, 
and 1112 MARKET STREET, 
A 


13 TURK STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


[july27-tf) 


The New Sunday Schoo! Song Book 


_ Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R: MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers. believe that in the preparation of 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore unequaled, and that the work con 
such a wealth of treasures old and new as can 
be found in_ no other similar collection, 
HEART AND VOICE contains 192 pages, 
pages the ordinary size)! ,beauti 
aper, hand 
ound in boards. 


Price $3.60 Per dozen br e cen 
mail. A single specimen 


on 25 cents. 
HEART AND VOICE de, supplied by all 
prices. 


k and music dealers at publishers’ 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, 
“Ew | CINCINNATI, 0. 


FIRST PRIZE 


TATE FATR AND ME 

chanics’ Institute Fair 
awarded to the California 
Elastic Truss Company 
for the best Truss ever in- 
Address or call at the Califorris 


vented. 
Elastic Truss Company, 702 Market St., Sa» 


Francisco. The ‘‘Magnetic Elastic Truss” dia 
not receives prize at the above Fairs, nor any 
other Fair, nor even favorable mention. 
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is a tree over 100 


Ture PaociFic: San FRAnNoisco, CAL. 


| Wepngspay, Avs. 3, 189] 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Hews Summary. 


Pacific Coast. 


Saturday last the thermometer ranged 
from 104 to 110 degrees at Hanford. 


_According to the assessment. roll the 
total assessed value of Benicia property 
is $494,091. 


All the Vallejo warehouses are fall of 
wheat and nobody knows what is to be 
done with the new crops. 


A. E. Davis emphatically denies that 
the South Pacific Coast R. R. has been 
sold to the Santa Fe or any other rail- 
road. 

Carpenters of Grass Valley were never 
more busy than now. Building is going 
on in every part of the town.—Foothiil 
Tidings. 

The Union claims that San Diego 
county has more miles of railroad than 
any county in the State. During the 
present year nearly 100 miles will be 
added, making about 250 miles in all. 


Thrashing is now being done in this 


section for eleven cents a hundred, crews 
hoarding themselves. Last season ranch- 


mac: oy as high as twelve cents and 


d the men.—Chico Enterprise. 


Lakeport Bee-Democrat: The numer- 
ou: ~-mrods of our town have had some 
very good luck on their deer hunts of 
Jate. Within a day or two last week a 
number of fine deer were brought into 
town by different parties. 

Michael Henley, a well-to do farmer, 
states that there are at this time a mil- 
lion pounds of flour in Rogue river valley 
unsold, and awaiting a market. New 
wheat is being cut, and the precursor of 
an immense crop is being taken to the 
mills this week. 


. The largest peaches of the seasen were 
placed upon our table the other day, by 
D. A. Shaw. weighed nearly 
eight ounces each, Mr. Shaw states that 
his eight-year-old trees are bearing, this 
season, from 300 to 400 pounds each.— 
San Bernardino Index. 


The San Francisco Journal of Com- 
merce publishes a table showing that the 
total value of the leading Pacific coast 

roductions annually marketed in San 
is $67,439,000. The followmg 
are some of its estimates: Flour, $3,000,- 
000; wheat, $22,800,000; barley, $1,- 
800,000; wool, $10,000,000; fruits, $1,- 
500,000; wine $2,000,000; leather, $1,- 
300,000; lumber, shingles, etc,, $5,000,- 
000; quicksilver, $2,300,000; butter, 
$2,600,000; cheese, $1,500,000; eggs, 
$1,000,000. 

In 1870 Colorado only had a popula- 
tion of 39,864. Nota railroad had en- 
tered her borders. Its assessed valuation 
was only $12,000,000, and her bullion 
yield per annum was $3,375,000. Now 
the State is girdled by railroads. The 
population has swelled to 200,000. The 
state has an assessed valuation of $74,- 
000,000, and its bullion yield in 1880 
was $22,509,000, and for 1881 it is esti- 
mated at $40,000,000.—Leadville Her- 
ald. 

Eastern. 


The first cotton bale of this season’s 

owth was received at Galveston, Texas, 
Faly 9; it was sold for $425, and for- 
warded to New York. 


The New York Nation has beeh made 
the weekly edition of the Evening Post. 
It has therefore ceased to have a separate 


existence. 


Mr. George I. Seney, the liberal bank- 
er, has given an average of $1,000 a day 
for two and a half years, to educational 
and other institutions. 


The National Sunday School Teacher 
says that three children in Chicago took 
it in their heads to give a concert for the 
benefit of the Newsboys’ Home in that 
city, which resulted in securing $1,000. 


The Secretary of War has prohibited 
the use of tobacco by the cadets at West 
Point. The order created great dissat- 
isfaction, as four-fifths of the cadets are 
tobacco- users. | 


A steamer sailing from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
can carry a cargo to Fort Benton, Mon- 
tana, 4,335 miles distant, without break- 
ing bulk.or passing from under the Amer- 
ican flag. 

Some idea of the extended business of 
the six leading insurance companies of 
Hartford, Conn., may be inferred from 
the fact that their weekly postage is about 
$1,000. 

» The laymg of a new ocean cable wil 
result .in the reduction ofthe rates .of 
telegraphic despatches to Europe, which 
after August 1, will be 25 cents a word, 


and press messages 12 1-2 cents. 

Theu ented heat in Citicinnati 
last month caused the death of 500 per- 
sons in six days. A fearful cyclone des- 
troyed the city of New Ulm in Minnesota 
in a very few minutes... In many other 
places heat and storm were followed by 
sad disasters. 


It is announced that the Sunday pa- 
rade at West Point has been discontinued 
for the present. It is greatly to be hoped 
that the discontinuances will be perma- 
nent. There is no reason why it should 
not be. It.is entirely unnecessary, and 
exerts a bad moral infiuence. 


The N..Y. Legislature has passed the 
sensible law forbidding the sale or delivery 
of Heer, wind, or spirits to children under 
16 years of age, and makes it a disde- 
meanor to employ them as ragpickers, and 
forbids their attendance’at theatres with- 
out relatives or guardians. 


Opposite the residence formerly occu- 
pied by Gen. Warren, of Revolutionary 
fame, on Centre Street, Jamaica Plain, 
years. old... An iron 
chain is embedded in the trunk, often 


‘used by Gen. Washington to tie his horse 


while visiting Gen. Warren. 


Sunday-School Lesson for August ‘7th, 


The Decieser. Ex. xii: 1-14 
By Rev. H. H. Wieorr. 


Golden Text—Christ, our passover, is 

sacrificed for us. 
CONNECTION. 

We must keep in mind the great 
thought of this series of lessons. The 
deliverance of the children of Israel from 
Egypt. All the previous lessons are 
steps to this. For this purpose God sent 
Moses and Aaron to Pharaoh, urging him 
to let the people go. The wicked king 
refused. As a final resort, seeing that 
entreaty would not avail, God was forced 
to bring more severe measures ipto use. 
He visited Pharaoh with plagues. One 
of these we had inthe last lesson. Be- 
tween that lesson and this there are eight 
more—the frogs, the lice, the flies, the 
murrain upon cattle, boils, hail, the lo- 
custs, darkness. But terrible as they 
were, they were not sufficient to accom- 
plish the end desired. Pharaoh was 
moved; he partially-yielded, but to com- 
pletely surrender the people and their 
effects, was not in accord with his 
views, so God visited the tenth and last 
plague upon him, the preparation for 
which we have in our lesson. 

EXPLANATION. 


Second verse. This month, Abib (or 


ear month): See fx. xii: 4. Duet. xvi: 1. 


Equivalent to our March or April. 

irst month. Heretofore perhaps they 
had reckoned their year the same as did 
the Egyptians, beginning, probably, with 
the over-flowing of the Nile. Hence- 
forth the month Abib was to be to them 
the beginning of months—the first of the 
year to them. New eras in reckoning 
have onc2and azain commenced with some 
remarkable event in the history of a peo- 
ple. The Christians reckon time from 
the birth of Christ: The Mohammedans 
from the flight of Mohammed from Mecca. 
in the year 622 of our era. 
Verse 3. ‘‘According to the house 
of their fathers.’’ The children of Israel 


The fathers were the heads of the famil- 
ies. 
Verse 4. Ifone family is not suffi- 
ciently large to eat the lamb, then two 
or three small families could unite. Orit 
may have been that some families were 
unusually large; if so, some of the mem- 
bers of such a family could unite with a 
small one. 

Verse 5. The lamb to be offered was 
(a) without blemish; 7. €. uninjured or 
without ‘bodily fault. Lev. xxii: 20; 
Mal. i:.. 14;.(b) a male; (c) of the first 
year, or one year olds | 
From verse 27 it would seem that the 
lamb was intended as a sacrifice. As 
such its characteristics are especially 
worthy of note. 

(A) Without blemish—symbolic of the 
‘‘moral integrity of the person repre- 
sented by the sacrifice.’’ 

(B) A male—*Taking the ‘place of 
the male first born of Israel.” 

(C) Ayear old—‘‘Not until then had 
it reached the full, fresh vigor of its 
life.” 

Verse 6. The lamb to be kept from 
the truth tothe fourteenth day. Anin- 
teresting question: ‘‘ Why was this?’’ It 
was God’s way, and the ‘“‘why”’ he has 
never revealed. Several conjectures, 
however, have been made; one is, the 
four days refer to the four generations in 
Egypt. Another ‘‘that the sight of the 
lamb might furnish au occasion for con- 
versation respecting their deliverance 
from Egyptand the mercy of God, who 
had so graciously looked upon them.” 
The lamb to be killed in the evening 
by the whole assembly of the congrega- 
tion, 7. e. each family killing its own. - 
Verse 7. The blood-to be sprinkled 
(with a hyssop-bush—verse 22) on either 
side-and on the top of the door. The 
doorway stood for the house itself. Note 
fact that none on the threshold, though 
it is as much a part, of the doorway as the 
lintel. Reason probably was, that the 
blood might not be trampled under foot. 
The object of the smearing will be made 
known as we advance (verse 13.) 


_Yerses 8 and.9, Preparations of, the 
lamb—not raw or under done. “Danger 
that in haste they do not properly cook 
the lamb, hence this direction. Not 
seodde», et:., or boiled in water. Could 
not be cooked as a whole in this way, for 
they had no utensils sufficieutly large. 
Besides in boiling the substance is some- 
what dissolved. It was to be roasted 


undivided*and essentially unchanged. 
It was to be eaten with unleaven 
bread. Leaven ‘‘produces fermentation, 
and hence impurity, symbolic of moral 
corruption. With bitter herbs. Some 
translate this, and with good reason, ‘‘up- 
on bitter herbs,” giving the‘‘bitter herbs” 
the force of being the basis and not merely 
an accompaniment of the meal. Thus 
rendered, the bitter herbs are symbolic of 
the bitterness of the life in Egypt, which 
‘*bitterness was to be overpowered by the 
sweet flesh of the lamb.” 

Verse 10. Rule was to have nothing 
remain; if anything should be left it 
should be burnt with fire, so that re- 
mains which considered sacred; should 
not be profaned by other hande. 

Verse 11. With loins girded ready 
for flight. If ungirded the loose, flowing 
dresses would impede their progress. 
Shoes on your feet.—Sandals; like our 
hats, not worn in the house. People to 
wear them now to be ready to flee, and 
perhaps to be better able to travel on the 
rough roads before them. Staff, ete,— 
Same ideas as“above; the <Lord’s 
passover+-This is the~ first usage of ‘the 
word ‘‘passover;” hence interesting to 
note its meaning. In the original=the 
primitive idea is to limp~or hop, hence to 
pass over, or pass by to spare. Thus, 
is it explained in the two following verses, 
“‘And when I see the blood, ‘*J wil pass 
our you,” etc. Notice the’ different-ap- 
plications of the word in 


jtory. It is used for the lamb: in verse 


= 


| ance of this feast.” 


were divided into families—vii: 14—25. | 


that it might. be placed upon the table | 


21: ‘‘for the. whole seven days’ observ- 
Deut. xvi: 1. 

Verse 12. In this and the two 
following verses the Lord  de- 
clares what he is about to do; and the 
need of the sprinkling of the blood upon 
the door posts. One phrase here deserves 
especial attention. What are we to un- 
derstand by ‘‘and against all the gods of 
Egypt I will execute my judgment.” 
Various interpretations have been given. 
One view is that the mere visitation upon 
the Egyptians was a jugdment upon 
the gods of Egypt. Another is 
that since the gods were worshiped in 
their kings and in certain animals, the 
killing of these as recorded in verse 29, 
was a judgment upon Egypt's gods. 
Either one seems plausible. 

Verse 13. The Israelites would es- 
cape. if upon their door posts was the 
blood. 

Verse 14. This day was to be a me- 
morial day. From that day the people 
observed the feast in commemoration of 
their deliverance from Egypt. Our 
Savior substituted for it the Lord's Sup- 
per, which to the Christian soul ig a me- 
morial of a greater sacrifice to deliver us 
from the bondage of sin and corruption. 


LESSONS. 


1. God’s ways are not man’s ways. 
Some might have thought this a strange 
mode of deliverance for, the Almighty. 
Could he not have brought his people 
from Egypt in a much easier way ? Thus 
we question Him to-day; remember that 
God knows best. 

2. Deliverance depended upon fulfill- 
ing conditions. All of God’s blessings are 
free, but he would have us use the prop- 
er means. we 

3. God’s goodness should be remem- 
bered.. Could the Israelites ever forget 
what he had done? Are we mindful 
that ‘‘every good and perfect gift cometh 
down from the Father of lights ?” 

4. Notice correspondence between this 
and passover. Christ in golden 
to be our over. r 
(a)#amb without a blemish—In Christ 
) Sacrificed for deliverance of people. 
ist bore our sins in his own body on 
(c) The mere taking of life was not suf- 
ient. The blood must be sprinkled up- 
on each house. Christ no avail for us 
unless through faith .each . individual 
soul accepts His work. — : : 


Lesson for August 14, 1881. 


BY RFV. H. H. WIKOFF. 


-The Red Sea. Exod: xiv: 19--27. 


CONNECTION. 


- According to the directions given in 
the last lesson the Passover was prepared 


and celebrated. At midnight God visit- 


ed Egypt, smiting the first-born of the 
Egyptians ‘‘from the firat-born of Pharaoh 
that sat on his throne unto the first-born 
of the captive that was in the dungeon; 


and all the first-born ot. cattle.”” As a 


natural consequence there wag great sor- 


row in Egypt; and not only this, but also 
fear. Pharaoh, if never before, was now 
convinced that Jehovah was to be feared. 
Consequently he granted the long sought 
for blessing, telling Moses and Aaron 
that they with the children of Israel 
might go and serve the Lord. Searcely 
had they left, when the king regretted 
their departure. So many people—600,- 
000, beside children—were a benefit to 
Egypt,and Pharaoh realized this. Forget- 
ting what God had already done, the 
Egyptian King called forth his chariots 
and horsemen,and off they go to capture, 
if possible, the departed Israelites. By 
this time the latter had journeyed al- 
most as far as the Red Sea. The route 
by Gaza of the Philistines would have 
been the most natural one. But the 
Philistines were a warlike people, and, 
lest the chlidren of Israel might become 
discouraged by any encounters in war, 
God directed them to journey by the way 
of the Red Sea. It is on its shores, or 
at least. very near them, that they were 
encamped, when lo, they beheld the 
Egyptians approaching. ‘Terrified at the 
sight of their recent oppressors, they 
called. aloud to Moses, ‘‘Better for us to 
serve the Egyptians than to die in the 
wildernéss.” But Moses was not dis- 
heart2ned. _In.obedience to. God’s direc- 
tions to him, -he commands the people 


the Red Sea our lesson finds them. | 
Gs EXPLANATION. 


Verse 19. The pillar of the cloud is 
first mentioned in xiii: 21, 22. There it 
would ‘seem as if there were two two pil- 
lars, one of cloud, another of fire. But in 
xiv: 24 it is evident that there was only 
one. What was its precise nature, no 
one can tell. Various conjectures. have 
beet made; the mind of man has fancied 
one thing and another. Let us admit 
it is beyond our knowledge. Itis a mys- 
tery, just as the burning bush is. ( Ex.1i1; 
2.) Now in this ‘‘cloudy pillar’ was 
the angel of God. Note the fact that the 
angel of God or the angel of the Lord is 
often spoken of interchangeably with God, 
or the Lord. Compare Gen. xvi: 9-10- 
138; Gen. xxii: 11-12; Ex. iii: 2-4; Ex. 
xiii: 21; and xiv: 19. These reveal the 
Lord and the angel of the Lord to be two 
separate persons, and yet at the same 
time, equal; all of which leads the church 
to adopt, as the most plausible explana- 
tion, that which considers the angel of 
Jehovah as the second person of the Trin- 
ity, that is, ‘‘the word which became 
flesh and dwelt among us.” This person- 
age dwelling in the cioud changed his } 
sition, removing from before their face 
and going behind them. 

Verse 20. He took his place between the 


camp of Egypt and that of Israel, and 


what seems strange to us is that the 
‘*cloudy pillar” was light to the Israelites, 
but darkness to the Egyptians. Such 
was thernature of; God’s manifestation 
that his own people looking were lighted ; 


his enemies beholding saw nothing but 


darkness. 


to. go forward....And here on the. brink of | 


| 


“We do not heed. Finally 


Verse 21. In obedience to God’s com- 
mand (verse 16) ‘‘Moses stretched out 
his hand over thesea.’’ Why use Moses? 
Could not God have accomplished the 
same without him? Yes, but God gen- 
erally uses agents to carry out his plans. 
Moreover, as the Israelites, when they 
first saw the Egyptians, began to distrust 


Moses, God may have used him to re- 


store their confidence in him. 

- The sea—The Red Sea which separates 
Arabia from Africa—more correctly speak - 
ing, it was the north-western branch of 
that sea, called to-day the Gulf of Suez, 
and connected with the Mediterranean by 
the Suez canal. Just at what point the 
passage was effected, we cannot tell. 
The fact that the sea or gulf has receded 
since the crossing of the Israelites, rend- 
ers it perhaps more difficult to detetmine 
the exact spot. There are almost as many 
theories as there have been explorers of 
the region. In one thing there is au 
agreement—that it was near the northern- 
most part. 

How the passage was effected, our 
verse tells us. God caused an east wind 
to. blow, dividing the waters. Some con- 
sider this an entirely natural phenomenon. 
For this it may be said: 

1. It is an admitted fact that a strong 
wind is able to drive water before it. 

2. This may have been at a time of low 

tide. 
3. The ancient people of God were ac- 
customed to attribute every natnral event 
to the immediate agency of God, and 
hence it is spoken of as, ‘*God caused the 
sea,” etc. 

Against this may be said: 

1. The wind would naturally blow 
water all one way, hence no path with a 
wall on either side. 

2. If natural, how did it happen that 
it blew just long enough to give the Israel- 
ites opportunity to escape, and turned its 
course just in time to completely destroy 
the Egyptian host ? eras 

The arguments against are to us 
greater than the arguments fer. We 
look upon it as one of God’s wonders—a 
miracle. The terms used to describe it, 
‘‘God caused,’’ ‘‘made the sea dry land,’’ 
‘divided the waters,’’ ‘‘waters a wall 
unto them.” These all go to show it was 
something more than a natural phenome- 
non. ‘Then too, a similar event recorded 
in Josh. iii; 13-16-17, was evidently a 
miracle. If that, why not this? Also 
the reference in Josh, iv: 23, points the 
same way. 

Verse 22. The pathway opened, the 
people passed over. On either side of 
them was a wall—a heaping of the waters 
as a protection (Josh. iii: 16). What a 
sight this must have been! 

To get some idea of the greatness of 


| this event, think of the multitude of 


Israelites. Ex. xii: 37, 38 tells us 
there were 600,000 men on foot, i. e., 
those who could bear arms. From the 
numbering, soon after the crossing (Num, 
i; 46; iii; 39), we learn that there were 
625,550 men. Adding to these the 
women and children, we may have nearly 
2,000,000. Besides these, ‘‘a mixed 
multitude went up also with them; and 
flocks, and herds, even very much cat- 
tle” (Ex. xii: 38), What a multitude! 
If their march was orderly, and we allow 
their ranks to have consisted each of -one 
thousand, then the path would have 
been nearly, if not quite, one-half mile 
wide. Placing them thus, there would 
have been 2,000 ranks, and these three 
feet apart would have made a column 
nigh two miles long. Besides the above, 
were the cattle. With a path one-half 
mile wide it must have taken them the 
greater part of the night to have crossed. 

Verse 23. The Egyptians follow on. 

Verse 24. The morning watch was 
probably somewhere between three and 
six o'clock. How God troubled them 
may be seen in Ps. lxxvii: 18, 19. 

Verse 25. The wheels gave way so 
that driving was difficult. To the 
Egyptians, this seemed as if God was 
against them, so they began to flee. But 
it was too late. . 

Verse 26. Moses is again used as an 
instrumentality in God’s hands. 

Verse 27. Complying with God’s 
command, Moses saw the sea returning 
to its usual place, and the Egyptians 
perishing in the waters. What a con- 
trast is Moses at the Red Sea with 
Moses before Pharaoh pleading» for the 
children of Israel. 
LESSONS. 


1. God rules over nature. He com- 


mands the winds and the waves and they 


obey him. How foolish then for us to. 
listen to those who say God cannot an- 

swer prayer. Nature may have her laws; 

but nature’s God is above them all, and 

can so use them as to bless his children. 

‘Ask and ye shall receive.”’ 

2. Ged’s manifestations of himself 
are light to his own people, but darkness 
to those who are against him. The 
cloudy pillar was brightness to the 
Israelites; blackness and darkness to the 
Egyptians. Likewise is it to-day. The | 
spiritually minded man caar see brightness 
in God’s truth; to the unconverted it is 
foolishness (1 Cor. ii: 14). 

3. Israel’s delivarance from bondage 
to freedom was effected by God. It was 
not the Israelites themselves, neither was 
it Moses, nor was it Aaren; but God 
who brought deliverance. The natural 
man is in the bondage of sin. ‘*‘Whoso- 
ever commiteth sin is the servant of sin.” 
Tke redeemed man rojoices in freedom. 
‘*If the Son shall make you free ye shall 
be free ndeed.’’ Now, who ‘is the re- 
deemer, man or God ? | 

4. Notice the terrible consequences of 
resisting God’s warnings. God showed 
goodness to Pharaoh in warning him of 
the danger in keeping his people. The 
king did not listen, Again God warned, 
and with the same result. Again, and 
again he warned, but Pharaoh only re- 
lented for atime. He pursues the Is- 


his host. Is his experience different from 
thousands of others? God warns us. 
we have to 
mourn over the consequences. of our sin. 


While onthe other hand— 


| 1.60. 


buy the Canned Goods and other manafact- 


raelites and is finally overthrown with all. 


‘ment in the packing of these goods, ‘and 


5. Strict obedience to God brings its 
own reward withit. How blessed the 
Israelites! God has directed thew. They 
have complied, and the result is they are 
safe beyond the power of the enemy. It 
is always so. ‘‘In the keepihg there is 
great reward.” 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Silver, $1.114%4 per oz., 1000 fine. Bir 
silver, 925 fine, 5144 per oz. 
COMMERCIAL. 


5.00; Super., $3.50 to4.00; Bakers’ & Fam. 
Extra, $4.25 to 4.50; Interior Superfine, 
$3.50 to 4.00; | 

Wueat—No. 1, $1.45 to 1.47% per ctl.; 
No. 2, $1.37% to 1.42%. 

BarLtEy—Feed, 90 to 97% cents; Chev- 
alier, $1.15 to 1.20 for choice bay; brewing, 
$1.10 to 1.20 per etl. 

Rrre—$1.371% to 1.40 per ctl. 

Corn—Large yellow, $1.05 to 1.07%. 

Oats—Coast, $1.40 to 1.50; Surprise, 
$1.60 to 1.70; Wash. Ter. oats, $1.50 to 


Feepv—Bran, $14.00; ground barley, 
$22.00 to 22.50; middlings, $19.00; oil cake, 
$25.00 per ton. ; 

Hops-—15 to 18c. 

Cauirornia Ontons—Silverskins, 75c per 
cental. 

Potators—60 to in sacks. 

Fruir—Lemons, $8.00 to 9.00 per box for 
Sicily; Cal. oranges, $1.25 to 2.00 per box; 
Bananas, $2.50 to 4.00 per bunch; Straw- 
berries, $3.00 to 4.00 a chest; Peaches, 35 
to 50c per basket; Apricots, 3 to 4c per 
lb.; Black-berries, $3.50 to 4.50 per chest. 
Red Apples, 75c to $1.00 per box; Pears, 
$1.50 to 2.50 for Bartlett; Plums, 1% to 
2c per th; Grapes, 35c to 60c per box for 
ordinary. 

VEGETABLES—Cabbage, 75 cts per ctl.; 
Cauliflower, 60 to 65c per doz.; Turnips, 50c 
per ctl.; Green Peas, 1 to 1%c per lb.; To- 
matoes, 26 to 40c per box; Green corn 6 
to 10c per dozen. 

Hay—$8.00 to 10.00 for all grades. Straw, 
40 to 45 per bale. 

Woot—San Joaquin, choice, 18 to 
Southern Coast, choice, 16 to 18c. 

BurTtEr—Good, 30 to 32%e per hb. 

CHEEsE—Cal. cheese, 14 to 15c. 

Eaes—Fresh laid, 28 to 30c per doz. 


Berr—First quality, 5% to inferior, 
4% c per hb. | 

Sprinc Lamp—4¥% to 5c per lb. 

Motrron—Wethers, 344 to 4%c; Ewes, 
3% to 4%cper b. 


Married. 


BanFritt—Howarp—July 26, 1881, by Rev. 
John Kimball, Albert Edward Banfill to 
Maud Howard, both of this city. 


Dr. Dexter, senior editor of the ‘‘Con- 
gregationalist,’’ has been appointed to give 
the annual series of Congregational lec- 
tures in England in 1885. He is the first 
foreigner to whom this honor has been 
given, and it could not have fallen upon 
one more competent. 


Publishers’ Mepartment. 


Entered at the postoffice at San Francis- 
as second-class matter. 


The boys will think the August Wide 
Awake contrived for their especial delecta- 
tion, abounding as it does in base-ball and 
racing stories, and water adventures, all 
spiritedly illustrated. ‘‘Why Those Boys 
Did Not Run Away,’’ is told by Miss Plymp- 
ton. Only 20 cents a number; $2.00 a year. 
Ella Farman, editor.: D. Lothrop & Co., 
publishers, Boston. | 


PowpER.—We manufacture the 
‘*Rocky Mountain’’ Baking Powder absolute- 
ly pure and warranted to give satisfaction. 
Price per doz., 1h, $3.75; 4b, $1. Also 
sell Royal, Donelly’s, Picneer, Dr. Price’s 
and all other first-class goods in this line. 
519 Post St. S. F. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisc, by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates send to, or call at the 
office of Pactric, tf 

Have Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry al- 
ways at hand. It cures cough, colds, bron- 
chitis, whooping cough, croup influenza, 
consumption, and all throat and lung com- 
plaints. Fifty cents and one dollar a bottle. 


If the readers of THE Paciric would study 
their own interest, buy goods for net cash, 
and thereby save from 5 to 50 per cent. 
on all purchases, they would send to San 
Francisco Cash Grocery, 519 Post St. 
Call for Price List. if for no other purpose 
than to keep posted in the markets.A post- 
tal card with your address on it, is all that is 


needed. 


The Mechanica’ Fair will open August 2nd. 
This is the last exhibition in the Pavillion 
in its present location. Among other rare 
exhibits will be a large collection of imprints 
of very ancient writings. A railroad track 
will be suspended from gallery to gallery, on 
which a miniature locomotive and train of 
cars willrun. The machinery will be closed 
in, so that the usual noise will be shut out in 
great measure from the main room. 


Eaes. — Consignments of 
fresh butter and eggs solicited; prompt re- 
mittance. We have 1000 families to supply. 
First-class articles always in demand at high- 
est rates. Send a. box or two for trial. 
Direct San Francisco Cash Grocery, 519 
Post St., [27 july-6mos] 


=> 


INTERESTING TO HOUSEKEEPERS.—-The secret 
of the success of some housekeepers in al- 
ways managing to bring out from their re- 
sources so many tempting and palatable 
dishes, which lead the inexperienced and 
new beginners to envy them, and desire to 
emulate them, is because they know how 
in purchasing their supplies, to make every- 
thing tell. Such housekeepers invariably 


ures of King, Morse & Uo., pecause. exper- 
lence has taught them that that is a firm 
that values their reputation so highly, that. 
only the best of goods ever bear their labels 
upon them, for the most scrupulous care is 


taken in every dapartment of their establish- 


“they are not afraid to: guarantee their manu- | 


factures. 


Fiovr—Best brands of City Extra, $4.75 to | 


Honey—Comb, 14 to 16c; Strained, 9 to | 


AKIN 


OWDER 


_ Absolutely Pure. 


The Devotional Books 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL 


Highly recommended by Mrs. Geo. (, 
STEBBINS and others. 


‘* Royal Invitation,” ‘*‘ Royal Commandments,” 
‘Royal Bounty,’’ ‘‘Loyal Responses,” 
‘‘Kept for the Master’s Use.”’ 
‘‘Little Pillows’ (for children), Morning 
Bells’’ (for children), ‘‘ Morning Stars’’ 
(for children). 
Each of the above in Illuminated paper coy- 
ers, 20c each; in fine cloth binding, 25c. , 
Letter Days,” 85c; ‘‘Echoes from the 
Word,’’ 40c. Poetry — ‘‘ Under the Surface,’ 
75c; ‘‘Ministry of Song,’ 75c; ‘‘Under Hig 
Shadow,”’ 75c. ‘‘Life of F. R. Havergal,” by 
her Sister, $1.75. 


1S" The NEW REVISION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT for sale about May 20th. Prices 
from 15 cents to $16.00. 


Be sure and ask for the original and ‘only 
genuine ‘‘ TEACHERS’ BIBLE,”’ published by 


the 
American Tract Society, 
(Pacific Agency) | 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Rev. F. E. SHEARER, Dist. Sec’y. 


N.B. Any of the above books mailed on re- 
ceipt of price. | 


NEW 


HOW THE REVISED TRANSLATION 
LOOKS IN PRINT—PARAGRAPHS. 
INSTEAD OF VERSES. 


The following specimens of the revised editiore 
of the New Testament are according to the new 
print, except that we omit the marginal notes. 

It will be seen that the book is printed just as one 
would print a discourse or narrative in a news- 
paper. There are no chapter and no verse divis- 
ions, but the old chapters and verses are indicat-- 
ed by figures along the side of the page. As a. 
specimen narrative we quote a portion of the 

second chapter of Matthew, as follows: 

1 Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem 

of Judea in the deys of Herod the king, 


2 Jerusalem, saying, Where is he thatis born 
King of the Jews? for we have seen his star 
in the east, and are come to worship him.. 

3 When Herod the king had heard these 
things, he was troubled, and all Jerusalem 

4 with him. And when he had gathered all the 
chief priests and scribes of the people to- 
gether, he demanded of them where Christ 

5 should be born. And they said unto him, 
In Bethlehem of Judea; for thus it is 

6 written by the prophet. And thou Bethle- 
hem, in the land of Judea; for out of thee. 
shall come a Governor, that shall rule my 

7 people Israel. Then Herod, when he had 
privily called the wise men, inquired of 
them diligently what time the star appeared. 

8 And he sent them to Betlehem, and said, 
Go and search diligent for the young cnild; 


and when ye have found him, bring m 


9 him also. When they had heard the king, 
they departed; and, lo, the star; which they 
saw in the east, went before them, till it 
came and stood over where the young child 

10 was. When they saw the star, they rejoiced 
11 with exceeding great joy. And when they 
were come into the house, they saw the 
young child with Mary his mother, and fell 


had opened their treasures, they presented 
unto him gifts: gold, and frankincense, and 


dream that they should notreturn to Herod, 
they departed unto their own country an- 
other way. 


at hand, we leave them to compare the new with 


the old. 
THE REVISED 


TESTAMENT, 


_ AUTHORIZED EDITION, 
Printed at the Oxford Press, England, 


‘Will be published in FIVE SIZES, on or about 


the 23d of May. The following are our 
| SIZES AND PRICES: 
NONPAREIL, Paper Cover...... ..... $ 


32mo. Cloth, Limp., Red Edges. .25 
French Morocco.......... ‘ 


Venetian Morocco 


BREVIER, 


_ Cleth, Limp., Red Edges. 

16mo. bra Gilt Edges...... 1 
urkey Morocco, Limp... 2 

L. PRIMER, Cloth, Red Edges..... 
urkey Morocco.... 

PICA, Cloth, Bev. Boards. 2. 
Demy 8vo. Turkey Morocco.......... 7 


0 

PICA, Cl’th, Bev. B’ds, Red Edges 4. 
Royal 8vo. Turkey Moroce»..........10 
Levant, Kid Lined, etc. ..16 


FOR SALE BY 


DOXEY C0, 


Booksellers 

§tationers, 
691 Market Street, S. F. 
Or will be sent by mail on receipt of the price 


A discount will be made from the above pricet 
to those desiring a large quantity. 
prepare for Special Positions 28 


apr27 
Book-keepers, Salesmen, éc, Situations Guaranteed. 


pers, Penmen, 
Address withstamp, COBB’S COLLEGE. Painesville,0. 


IMMEDIATELY! 
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behold there came wise men from the east to. 


down and worshipped him, and when they — 


12 myrrh. And being warned of God ina | 


Presuming that all our readers have a Bible | 
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